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As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free frem anything injarious te the mest delicate 
S constitution of either sex, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial te test its value. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


“8, 8t. John’s Place, Lisson Grove, London, N.W., Feb. 1, 1890, 


“ Having been cured by your Clarke’s Blood Mixture, I feel that I ought to testify to ite value. I suffered with 
MONTHLY a bad leg for about 16 months. I tried a dootor and different remedies, taking to my bed, and still getting worse 
a sea a friend recommended me to give Clarke’s Mixture a trial. I did so, but must confess I had not much faith 
I should receive any benefit. However, after taking a couple ef bottles,I found myself improving, and after 
PRIZES walue oy ower £600. pare seven bottles and asing one potof the salve, was pleased to find myself thoroughly oured, and better en my 
wie Joete fay Gx ONLY. feet than I have been for many years. I send you this testimonial totally unsolicited, and solely for the good of 
Bist, and will be followed by others en mber | others.—I beg to ary geri masta Pagamir “Wri Cann.” 
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Win nese of each maete's Competition be advertised in 7Vs Bits and Answers the fourth week of the 
]*: tend full bones and address om Post-card for Rules to LEYER BROS., Ltd., Pert Sunlight, near Birkenhead. CLARKE’S WORLD : “BLOOD MIX i URE 
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ALFRED Bwaing TaYLon 
M.D., F.R.8., Lectarer 
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Warranted te cleanse the bleod frem all impurities, from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 


This preparation of Cocoa is exceedingly 
soluble and easily digested. It makes a most 
delightful beverage for breakfast or supper. 


43 PRIZE _ Diploma of Honour, Highest Award 
MEDALS. Edinboro’, 1880. 


TO SECURE THIS 
ARTICLE ASK FOR FRY’S 
CONCENTRATED COCOA. 
JS. FRY & SONS. BRISTOL LONDON, & SYDNEY. 


Consumption, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, 


AND 


| NISRASES OF THE THROAT AND RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 


For full particulars of this remarkable treatment, which has proved successful in over twenty thousand 
cases abandoned as hopeless, read ‘‘' THB CURB OF OONSUMPTION.” 
By E. W. ALABONE, M.D., 


Pa., U.S.A., F.R.M.S., late Consulting Physician to the Home for Reclaimed Females, Lynton House, 
Highbury Quadrant, London, N. Post free 53. ; Small Edition 6d. 


————————— 


Dr. FAIRBAIRN writes :—"' The success of your treatment of consumption Is simply marvellous. 
I have had no less than sixty cases of Oure during the last year.” 

Dr. YouNG writes :—'' Your remedy for consumption has proved @& success in my own ‘case, after 
having been given up by several physicians.” 

The most eminent physicians are restifying to the extraordinary results obtained from this 
treatment. 


We earnestly request our readers te obtain the book, and Judge for themselves of the facts with 
which it deals. 


oss Pestively CURABLE by an Entirely New Remedy, 
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OF ALL HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. Pimples, Blo - 
WHOLESALE OF ANY OF THH LEADING HOSIERY HOUSES. Siaue Dises ee cot 
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Simply write down number you find in each 
Chapter and grand total. Enclose with fee, 
(only 1s. P.O.) and a stamped addressed enve- 
lope for Result Sheet, which will be sent to 
every competitor, together with prizes to the 
winners, certain November 8th. Post your 
tters before October 30th. N.B.—I do not, 
ike many promoters, offer prizes which I can- 
not pay; over £500 has already been given in 
prizes. Mycompetitionsare strictly legal and 
nuine, and are patronized by the clergy and 
ladies and gentlemen of all denomindtions 
throughout the British Isles. Prizes will be 
paid in (full, if only one person sends; ties 
equally divide. Address—C. BARNES, 9, 
Prosrect Roap, Brompton, Kent. Name 
this Paper. 


9,000 FUR-LINED GENTLEMEN'S COATS, £9 to 


In Buying Fine Furs & Sealskin Jackets 
SAVE 50 PER CENT. a 


BY GOING TO 


L. H. PHILLIPS 


52 and 53, NEWGATE STREET. 
£10,000 worth Sealskin Garments and Ladies’ Furs at Half-price. 


ES 
OTHER PEOPLE ARE TRADING UPON OUR NAME. 


O. 19.—Cash Prizes, £90, £5, 


nees and Debility sh 


\ CAUTION.—This is. L. H. Phillips, opposite the General Post Office, and the only address— 
\ L. H. PHILLIPS, 52 & 53, NEWGATE ST., LONDON. 
‘ Dining-room Skin Rugs Half-price. . | 500 Fur Carriage Rugs, : 
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Boox Bars. 


AN UNEXPECTED OPPORTUNITY: 
Her was about to say adieu, 
Was thinking of some word to flatter, 
When from his overcoat there flew 
A button with a dismal clatter. 


He blusbed, but she, with woman's tact, 
As if she saw a good joke in it, 

Cried, laughingly, ‘ There, now, I'll act 
Your ‘a part for just a minute.” 

He doffed the coat, and watched her threau 
The needle with her head low bending, 

“ Now, do you know,” he softly said, 
“T have an awful lot of mending ? 


“‘ My heart needs mending much, I fear; 
Do you suppose that you could do it?” 

“ . 1 don't know,” she mused ; “ but, dear, 
T'll give my whole attention to it.” 


a ey 
A VERY BRILLIANT BABY. 


“Ou, George,” cried young Mrs. Merry, running to 
meet her husbaud at the door, “I’ve something to tell 

ou.” 

“No?” said George. ‘‘ What is it ?” 

“Why, what do you think? The baby can talk! 
Yes, actually talk! He's said ever and ever so many 
things. Come to the nursery and hear him.” 

George went in. 

* Now, Lag 1M said mamma, persuasively, “talk for 
papa. Say, ‘ How do you do, papa ?’” 

“Goo, goo, goo, goo,” says the baby. 

“Hear him?" . shrieks mamma, _ ecstatically. 
“Wasn't that just as plain as plain could be?” 

George says it is, and trics to think it is, too. 

“ Now say, ‘I'm glad to see you, papa.’"’ 

“Da, da, boo, bee, buo.” 

“Did you ever ?” cries mamma. ‘' He can say every- 
thing! Now, you precious little honey bunny boy, say, 
‘Are you well, papa ?’”’ 

“ Boo, 00, goo." 

“There it is,” said mamma. ‘Did you ever know 
a child of his age: who could really talk as he does ? 
. He can say anything he wants to. Can't you, you dear 

little darling precious you ?” 

* Goo, goo, dee, dee, di, goo.” 

“Hear that? He says, ‘Of course I can,’ just as 
Plainly as anyone could say it. Ob, George, it really 
worries me to have hin: so phenomenally clever! These 
very brilliant babies nearly always die young.” 


IS INTOXICATION CONTAGIOUS ? 


Ay poor minre man who, when in the army, used to 
drink modera “ih but who had been an abstainer for 
tome years, while attending a dinner with his old com- 
rades, where most of them got intoxicated, sudden! 
became hilarious, made a foolish spec settled bac 
in his chair in a drunken state, and was finally taken 
home quite iy son : 

He had not drunk any spirits, only coffee and water, 
and yet he had all the symptoms of the others, only his 
Was intoxication from contagion, the favouring soil had 
been prepared long ago in the army. 

, Another case was that of a man who had been an 
inebriate ago, but had reformed. He recently 
gave a to some friends. Among them was a 
physician who had been greatly interested in cases of 
the sort. He sent.me a long report, the substance of 
Meo Fike this:— 

0 occasion referred to many of the com 

became partially intoxicated, and the host, who 

eerie J it i became hilarious and finally stupid 

les them : — put to bed with every sign of in 

A third ease occurred four years ago. A reformed 
man of twelve ‘years’ ariciely cent on an excursion 

sonie-: men, and although he drank 

they but:lemonade became quite as intoxicated as 
did. <":,. 

This event ‘was iepeey of mvc ponuaeas and 

a, ‘socially otherwise, ou @ pro- 

pie re ‘others confirmed his statements that he did 

tale any spirits at the time. 
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A HUSBAND, A WIFE, 
AND 
£100 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 


— 


Tay recent correspondence in the Datty TELEGRAPH goes 
far to show that the much-abused matrimonial agencies 
really fill a want. There are, it seems, thousands of people 
of both sexes anxious to meet partners for life, but to whom 
opportunity denies the chance, and who must, therefore, 
avail themselves of some such medium. 

With a view to giving this matter a practical test, we 
make the following unique and substantial offer to all 
readers of this paper who wish to marry :— 


We will settle a dowry of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
A YEAR, payable quarterly, upon a young lady selected 
from our readers in the following manner : 

Any young lady between the ages of 18 and 30 who wishes 
to change her state, and cares for the opportunity of uniting 
herself to a gentleman whose character will bear the 
strictest investigation, with the certainty that she will be 
able to contribute £100 & year towards meeting their united 
expenses, must please communicate, by letter, with the 
Editor of this paper, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 

A letter should state the age of the applicant, the circum- 
stances and position of the family to which she belongs, and 
should, if possible, be accompanied by a photograph. It 
would be well if it were also witnessed by the signatures of 
four or five persons, to whom we may apply for references. 

Young ladies who care to do so, may, in the first case, 
write under an assumed name, giving no address. If we 
consider such an application favourably, we shall, through 
our columns, invite further correspondence and references. 

Parents, guardians, etc., may, if they choose, make an 
application on behalf of any young lady. 

With the materia! thus placed at our disposal, we shall 
be able to select a partner of whom any man may be proud. 

The young lady chosen will be invited to unite herself 
to a gentleman, the choice of whom will rest with herself. 

We ask unmarried men between the ages of 21 and 40 
to communicate with us, also enclosing photograph and 
autograph references, if possible; and, if they choose, con- 
cealing their identity under an assumed name in the first 
instance. 

From among the applicants we shall select the ten 
gentlemen who, in our opinion, will make the best 


, husbands. 


Among these |ten the lady will be invited to take her 
choice. In the extremely unlikely event of none of them 
suiting her fancy, she will be asked to resign her position 
in favour of the young lady whose claims for consideration 
come second. 

When the prospective bride and bridegroom have been 
brought together in this way, the only thing remaining 
will be to name the day. 

PEARSON'S WEEKLY will bear all expenses of 
trousseau, wedding, and honeymoon. 

Applicants may be assured that the strictest secrecy will 
be observed. No names except those of the successful pair 
will ever go beyond our editorial staff. 

In the event of our wishing for a personal interview with 
any applicant, we will pay all travelling expenses incurred. 

Letters of application from ladies must be marked on the 
envelope ‘ Lady,” and those from gentlemen Gentleman.” 

If this scheme is introduced to the notice of an appli- 
cant by a friend, a letter from that friend should reach us 
in the same envelope as the original application, for we will 
give Firty Pounps each to the two people by whom this 
notice is introduced to the bride and bridegroom. 
Introducers must not be members of an applicant's 
family. . 

We shall be obliged éf applicants will communicate with 
us as soon as possible, as we, wish to close the lists in 
time to be able to announce result in the Christmas 
Number, and the work of selection witl naturally be o 
somewhgs lengthy ones 


Price ONE Penny. 
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NOT WEARING APPAREL. 


THe fire insurance agent, who goes about to verify 
people's losses by little contlayrations, hears some very 
queer stories. 

One of them had a curious experience with a woman 
who submitted among her losses by tire, 

“ Wearing apparel—My husband's leg, three pounds.” 

As soon, as the agent reached this item he protested 
Me action 

“Your husband was at the office this morning, and 
he seemed to be going about on two legs as usual." 

“Oh, it was his sea ley that was burned.” 

“‘ Have you the charred remains ?" asked tle agent. 

“ Certainly,” replied the lady. 

She produced from a cupboard slielf all that was left- 
a dingy, burned stump—of her husband's wooden leg. 

The agent was compelled to admit that the wooden 
leg had been undoubtedly in the fire, but he questioned 
the right to include it proong weve apparel; and 
though the good lady protested vigorously, the loss was 


not allowed. 
ee io 
WEALTHY WOMEN. 
Tae following classitied list of the most wealthy 


American women has just been published :— 
Thirty-eight widows worth £42,000,000 


Fourteen spinsters ... 25,000,000 
Ten married ... see 7,500,000 
£74,500,000 


One of these—the compiler of the list—writes as 
follows :—‘‘ These might revolutionise the commerce of 
the United States by forming themselves into a 
gigantic company. I know many of them personally. 
and numbers would prefer to have their mone accel 
em rp all The proposal is then made that they 
should form a woman's trust, to buy up the oil reyior 
of Pennsylvania or tlie diamond fields of South Africa 
the chairwoman being Miss H. Green, whose wealth 
amounts to £8,000,000, or Miss Mary Garrett with her 
£4,000,000. ‘‘If,’' said the lady in question, ‘ we should 
go into Wall Street, or the Chigago wheat market, we 
could clear out the whole army of speculators.” 


THE WAY TO GET ON IN THE LAW. 


A WELL-kNown barrister tells a good story about his 
first fee. Judge ——, under whom he had read law 
told him not be afraid to charge big fees for hi: 
services. ‘‘ People don't respect a cheap lawyer,” said 
the judge. 

One day, soon after Mr. Barrister had beeu admitted 
to practice, he sat alone in his office, when a messenger 
brought a note from one of the wealthiest insurauce 
companies, asking to have the title to a ccrtain piece 
of property looked up. The young lawyer speut about 
half an hour looking into the title, and then sent his 
report to the insurance office. : 

ery soon the messenger came with another note. 
This one requested Mr. Barrister to send his account 
by the bearer. He concluded that, since he had 
worked only half an hour, two guineas would be a good 
stiff price. The words of Judge ——, however, rang 
in his ears, and Mr. Barrister finally made out ar 
account for three guineas. At that moment Judge 
— came in. 

“You are just the man I want to see,” said M 
Barrister ; and he told him of his dilemma. , 

Judge took the account and tore it up. — 

“T knew it was outrageously high,” said Mr. Bar. 


a little note to Mr..Bagrister, thanking. 
his promptness, and sa: the: company’s other work 
of this character would be gent to him. 
“Great Scott!” said the young lawyer to the old 
one, “ 7 you make out an account for fifteen 
“(Of course I did,” answered the old judge. ‘“ You 
don't want to be an eleemosynary institution for in- 
_ surance companies, do you ?” 


Ay. 
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A PAUPER MILLJONAIRE. 


In ong ef the London ; an 
old man, shabby clothes fa 
able years is wandering ‘ 
The wi ‘couse is one of those vast 


y 
which aredike small towns. 15 
and employs besween 960 


half t bya coustry- 
aan it has aowslogyd iy tr cen 


cerns Ww ul are 

The shabby old gentleman’ hase penctt behind his 
ear, and a small book in his hand, and, as he walks 
about, he moves his lips as if be were casting up & sum. 

Every now ang then he to pick up a pin or a 
scrap a per from the fleor. The pin he ¢ticks in his 
coat, and the pepes he puts in all Sa 

The dlerks and warehousemen aze rushing about 
take little notice of him, excep} when ho jn their 
way ; then they respectfully stand still, an allow him 
to yet out of it. : . 

‘he customers who pour in at the main entrance and 
scatter themselves over the building glance at him with 
a look alf of amusement and half o pity. . 

Few people kpow that this shabby an miserable old 
man ig the founder of this mighty house; that he is a 
millionaire; that though long past work he comes 
down to the warehouse when it opens and atays until 
it closes; and that he rforms the duties of door- 
keeper, and receives a salury of thirty shillings a week 
for the same, which he carefully hoards up. _ . 

This mighty merchant, this millionaire, is driven 
home at night to a mansion 10 Kensington, where 
every comfort wealth can buy surrounds him ; but he 
does not understand that it 1s his. He is haunted day 
and night by the thought that he is a pauper, and that 
ho will come to die in the workhouse. e 

To ease his mind his sons em loy him and give him 
thirty shillings a week; and this, as I have said, he 
hoards up, that he may havo enough to bury him 
decently. 

He has toiled all his life to amass wealth, and in his 
old age, when he should enjoy it, hrs brain bas turned. 
He is a millionaire, and he believes himself to be a 

auper. 

Fifty years ago the world lay before him. He was 
young, strong, and clear-headed, and he determined to 
make a fortune. He devoted himeelf to the task with 
the ardour of an enthusiast. He allowed himself. no 
other object in life. He married, and children were 
born to ‘him in the days before his great prosperity 
came. He was an affectionate husband and father, 
but he never permitted domestic bliss to step between 

him and his business. 

He left his home, summer and winter, at half-past 
cight in the m , and returned to it at half-past 
eight at night. No time was wasted in romping with 
the children or in idle gossip with the wife. No plea- 
sant trips into the country were allowed to interfero 
with the daily business routine. Our hero would make 
a fortune. en it was made he would enjoy himself, 
but not before. 

By the time ho was s middle-aged man he had dis- 
tanced most of his trade rivals, and the name of hia 
tirm was widely known as one of the most flourishing 
wholesale houses in the city of Lopdon. 

His premises were increased, neighbouring ware- 
houses were incorporated with his, and at last he found 
imeelt a City king with a black-coated army to do hia 
bidding. 

Even then the fierce race for wealth continued. Hig 
sons had grown up, and were partners in the firm, and 
ho might well have retired to hia country seat, and 
Lave enjoyed his remaining years of life. 

But he was not satisfied. His establishment only 
filled half the side of the street, ha wanted the other 
valf. His tarnover was four millions a year, why should 
it not ba eight? His firm was ranked second in im- 
portance in the eyes of the trade—why shogld it not 
rank first ? 

He would devate another five years of his life to the 
task, and then he would retire. He had not only 5 
splendid town residence and a country sess, but he 
a magnificent estate in the North of England, The 
properties which he had purchased were all profitable 
concerns, and he was as 8 al in gll speculations 


outside his business as in it. : 
His friends advised him to 'yetire, and Jet his sons 
carty on the City concern. There were symptoms that. 
his health was ing. 
hed poate ee pare is 
ions, cu ground from under every rival | 
his returns, lead the trade, and then he ‘ea pens c 
about ari from his labours and enjoyi i ; 
He carried out his scheme. Early and tate he was 
at the warehouse scheming, suggesting. and controlling. 
Everything he touched turned to i every new 
ee ee ee eee The five years sped 
away, and at he_ confessed himself satisfied, and 


began to talk of retiring. The sons, who had long been 


in partnership, were to have supreme control, and he 
would withdraw from all active interference. He con- 
fessed that he did not feel so strong as he used to da, 
and his brain did not seem so clear always. It took him 
longer to grasp an idea, and he grew impatient of 


letails. 
Yes, he would retire, The deeds should be prepared, 


The acting on vice of 
the physicians, humoured bis whim and officially 
md ef general oy i: a 

otbing could jn jim to remain at home. He 
onl ee at seven ie morning, leave his grand 
home, and take the omnibus to the City. He would 
assist in taking down the shutters, and in the winter 
he would Pi hag ges fire. All the employés had 


pressed 
chase food ae dey out of his weekly allowance. 
His song mede him eat with them, and even then, 
unless they watched him, he would slip the meat into 
his ha rchief slily, and take it away and hide it as 
a dog hides a bone. would put it away “ against he 


was # ae : 

Thus it often came about that he felt the pan of 
real h x. At home they had the greatest trouble to 
induce him to take sustenance. He would not sit in 
the grand rooms, but slunk away and sat with his 
servants in the kitchen. He was poor, he said, and 
that was his am His family, distressed beyond 
measure, tried by every means in their power to dispel 
the illusion. 

Once they kept him at home and refused to allow 
him te go ta the City. He tore his hair, and moaned 
thet he should be digcharged ; that he should loge his 
weekly wage, and then he shonld have to go to the 
dreaded workhouse. The terror and anguish he 
endured was so real that they let him out. He made 
the best of his way to the counting-house, and with 
tears in his eyes besought his sons, “his good, kind 
masters,” to have mercy on a poor old man, and to 
keep him on. . 

So in utter misery and wretchedness the mighty 
millionaire passes the latter years of his life, The 
wealth, to amass which he has sacrificed every 

ensure, gives him no joy, It is as useless to him as 

ough it had neyer heen his. He has tojled and 
acai all his tito, any to be Pe oe his old age 
he spectre of want. C) beggar who 
pee e eecher of the street, and went home con- 
tented with the price of a bed and « meal, is happier 
far than he. 

This is no romance, this story of the Londen mil- 
lionaire, who fears starvation and who is a porter 
in his own establishment. The great firm which his 
shrewdness and industry founded is a flourishing con- 
cern, and its fortnnes are still associated with hig 
name. His wretched end points eloquently to the folly 
of epoeifining ever yitin that makes life worth living 
ta the amassing of wealth. 


A BEAUTIFUL woman, with artificially heightened 
calaur, once said to General Shield; “How ia it that, 
ERA obtained so much glory, you still seek fox 
more ?” 

“Ah, madam,” he re lied, with more force than 

liteness, “how is it that you, who have so much 

uty, should still put on paint.” 


‘“‘ My husband is 80 poetic,” said one lady to another, 
in a tramcar the other day. 


basket at her fect, who was sea 
pt Roan a the 
ag anything I 


A Sunnay sehoel superintendent ed to treat the 
children to 4 blackboard exposition af the lesson. So, 
ally illuminating 
chalk ‘and sketched on 
the blackboard a representation of two hearts joined 
Et Now then,” he said turning 
‘ Now then,” he to school, ‘ 
will tall me what I re mies alla bad 
os w,”’ called a. tle bo t b 
“ Well,” the sepecn easentand kindl mba 
The little boy shrieked out, “A re 


: #8 erent oo ene of plural 
n yt le P 

J his pamphlet on sbijest, - Mr. Foy quotes 

uite an imposing array of cases in which four, or even 

ve chiJdren have been born at once. Some extraorii. 


instances are recorded. 
mer bore was Waesilief, the who was presented 


to the Ozarina, and who was alive itr 1872. He had 
been married rice. ang wee the father of eighty-seveu 
children. His first wife commenced with fours, whicl, 
shé had four tineetu enccession, thea she hed triplet 
seven times in succession, and she wound up with six. 
teen sets of twins. The second wife had six sets of 
twins and two sete of triplets. 

In another case # abopkeeper’s wife had triplets seven 


years in successjon, 

A case re from Boston was that of a ¢irl 
married at who in eighteen years had lad 
twenty-one ¢bildren, the last twelve being born in 
three and a half years, in five instalments. These arc 
all modern ane eT well-authenticated cases. 

As he gets into Ms. Foy is able to show 
us real marvels, of which we must believe as muc!: xs 


we same 

us we are carried from the case of Lady Dane, wlio 
in 1650 or birth to eight children, down to the 
Countess Virboglans, who, in 1296, gave birth to thirty- 
five gt onee, and then to the Countess Margarct uf 
Heneberg, who, on Good Friday in 1278, becaine the 
mother of 865 infants, half of whom were baptised ly 
the name of John, and the other half Elizabeth, by tlic 
Suffragan Bishop p{ Treras. As thie enormous quiver. 
ful was produced in fulfilment of a malediction, we uccd 
not trouble much about it. 

But it appears that an American lady did present hier 
husband with eight babies on August 21, 1872. Twin, 
were hereditary in this family. A similar domestic ia- 
vasion is recorded from the Gironde in 1880. 


—_——4+-—__—_ 


“Isw’r Potter a believer in the faith cure ?” 

“ He is.” 

“Is it true that he wouldn't have a doctor for lis 
wife the other day when she was ill?” 

“ It is quite true.” 

“Why, I saw a doctor go into his houso just now?" 

“ Oh, that’s all right. He's il] now himsclf.” 

 eceeamase ScoeeRn 

Tae poet Longfcllow — like, perhaps, every other 
man who is prominently before the public—was a youl 
deal plagued by unsolicited correspondence. 

“Why will people write so?” he asks on onc ocva- 
sion. “Strangers mostly, making strange requc-t-? 
Here, now, is a letter which Is not answer. ‘Thc 
writer, entirely unknown, says: ‘Now, I want you 
to write mea few lines for a young lady's albin, 
to be written as an acrostic to r “My dearest 
one.” If you will please imagine yourself a youn, 
man loving a beautiful young lady who has }- 
mised to be his wife, and then write as you woul 
for yourself, you will much oblige one who has been an 
ardent admirer of your poems,’ Then at the bottom 
of the page, ‘ Send bill,’” 

jo 
’ He considered !t a parental duty to sce that his 
daughter kept only the very best marriaycable 
company. ye 

“Mary,” said her father, ‘‘ you have been going “ ith 
that Mitchell fellow for more than a year vow. ‘lis 
courtship just come to a termination.” 

“Ob, pa, how can you talk eo? He is, oh, so sweet 
and nice.” ‘ 

“Ab,and the fond father arched his eyebrows 
‘+ sweet and nice, eh ? Has he proposed ?” 

“Well, pa, nat exactly,” and the girl hung her head 
down, and fingered the drapery of her dress. “ Ho 
hasn't exactly proposed, but then, last eveniny, whcu! 
we were out w , we by a nice little houses 
and he eaid, ‘ That's the kind of cottage I am goins to 
live in some day,’ and I said ‘ Yes,’ and then he vlanced 
at me, and | squeesed my hand. Then, just as we Hot 
by, I glanced back at the house, and—and I squeca«d 
his d, pa. ” 


han . 
: “Oh, ah, I gee. Well, we'll try him another week 0 
WO.” : 


* — — — — — = a 
NEW SLIDES FOR MAGIC LANTERNS 


Camel 

We shall be happy to send gratis to any reader wha 
possesses a magic lantern a couple of slides, one in iualiiny 
of @ ahow card, the other a reproduction of a piye «t this 
pauper. The former states that during the newt intercal + 
page of Paagson’s WEEKLY will be thrown upon aherle 
and the latter is this page, We believe that exhibitors """ 
Sind their audionces highly the novelty of Ini") 
‘some interesting and. entertaiving .veading matter pluce 
before them to oocupy time which would otherwise be wasted 


ee 
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A GTEBEPLEJACK SAYS 
t -_— 


«] panusay. that.:I have been up two thousand 
and chimneys.in fourteen-years, and a precious 
business it iss But, bless you, we never think of 
Why, if we did it would only make us 

teady 


ups ° . 
“You see this in my head. That came 
from a little accident 4 re was aloft one day, when 


, stone gave way, and in a moment I was tumbling 


space, with the his' of my life 
any my mind as I kept on falli rf was 
not © sensation, and I was p ectly con- 
scious death awaited me. But I caught against a 


roof, of I sbould ‘have been smashed to pieces on the 
road, which ran scores of feet below. 

“ Have I ever been up inastorm? Yes; the light- 
ning does you no hurt. A 

«Does & Chimney or a spire really rock? I should 
say it does; as much as three feet sometimes. You 
iry a steeple with ten bells crashing to and fro. I tell 
you, a man must have a good strong head to make a 
yood steeplejack. If you're a bit nervous it doubles the 

er. . 
we know chaps that never go up unless they've had 
afew glasses; but Dutch courage is bad, for a man has 
got to be able to use both his hands when he gets up. 
[daresay you fancy a lot of us chaps are killed, but the 
proportion is not 80 great as you might think. 

“There was a steeplejack at Hull, who was working 
on a steeple.- When near the top, he was suddenly 
attacked with alpttaton of the heart, and managed to 
secure himself with a hook in his belt. There he hung 
suspended, until some men below noticed his strange 
appearance, and rescued him at great risk from his 
ycrilous position. But it was only his body, poor chap. 
He was dead before they reached him.” 


SS 
THE WAY TO MAKE A SHIRT. 


A story is told of a young woman who, on the day 
after her marriage, discovered that her beloved husband 
had only one shirt. Like a good wife, she resolved to 
wake him a second, at least. She had never been 
taught shirt-making, but where there's a will there's 
away. 

2 widtesseg her one-shirted husband, she said :— 

“Now, Tom, thou mun lie down on the floor, and 
stretch out th’ legs and th’ arms, and I'll measure thee 
for a shirt.” ' 

He did so; and she with a piece of coal marked most 
exactly, the dimensions of her lord and master on the 
tloor. 

In due time the garment was made, and held up to 
his admiring view as a token that he had not married 
aninny. 

He took it, and, the honeymoon being fresh, com- 
meuced praising his new shirt ‘above a bit.” To 
think that he had got a wench that could make him a 
shirt—-more than his mother ever did—was delightful. 
He would try it on then and there, over jacket and 
all; and, putting it over him as he would a monster 
extinguisher, he continued praising his Nancy for her 
ceverness, until be made a horrible discovery, and, 
letting his temper get the better©f his love, he bawled 
out from under the shirt, ‘‘ Ye loony, ye've na left a hole 
for my hed to get out at.” 


ee 
HOW GUN BARRELS ARE MADE. 


Tue beautiful waved lines and curious flower-like 
fyores that appear on the surface of gun-barrels are 
really the lines of welding, showing that two different 
uetals—iron and steel—are intimately blended in 
making the finest and strongest barrels. The process 
of thus welding and blending steel and iron is a very 
interesting one. 

Flat bars or ribbons of steel and iron are alternately 
arranged together, and then twisted into a cable. 
Several of these cables are then welded together, and 
shaped into a long flat bar, which is spirally coiled 
tound a hollow cylinder, called a mandrel, after which 


_ s¢ of these spiral bars are heated and firmly 
elded. 


_ The spiral coil is now put upon a welded mandrel, 
8 again » and carefully hammered into the sha; 

of a gun-barrel. Next comes the cold hammering, by 
which the pores of the metal are securely closed. The 
last, or finishing, operation is to turn the barrel on a 
lathe to exactly its proper shape and size. 

By all the t¢ weldings, and hammerings the 
metals are so that the mass has the consistency 
and toughness of woven steel and iron. A barrel thus 
made can scarcely burst. 

_ The finishing of the inside of the barrel is an opera- 
requiring very aro! care and skill. What is called 
4 cylinder-bored is where the bore is made of 
uniform size from end to end. ‘A choke bore is one that 
's a little amaller at the muzzle end than it is at the 
breech end. There are various ways of “choking” 
fun barrels, but the object of all methods is to make 
the throw ite shot close together with even and 
‘egular distribution, and with great force. There are 
Mie ae of metallic Scape cee gun- 
use, the principal of which are called Damas- 

cus, Berend, and laminated steel. : 
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WHAT A DONKEY CAN DO. 

_ A Spanish peasant had for many years carried milk 
into Madrid to supply a round of customers. Every 
morning he and his donkey loaded with panniers 
trudged slowly the well-known road. At the 
peasant became ill, and had no one to send to 
market. His ils wabad him to send the animal alone, 
80 sure was she of its wonderful intelligence. 

The panniers were accordingly filled with tins of 
milk, an inscription written by the priest requested 
customers to measure their own milk, and send back 
the vessels, and then the donkey was sent off with his 
load. He went, and returned in due time with the 
empty tins; and this the clever animal continued to do 
for several days. 

The house bells in Madrid are so constructed that 
you pull them downward to make them ring, and the 
peasant afterwards learned that his donkey had 
actually stopped before the door of every customer, 
and after waiting what he thought a sufficient time, 
pulled the bell with his mouth. If loving treatment 
will thus change our stupid donkey what will it not do? 
The donkey, when ill-used, is obstinate and sulky, but 
treat him kindly and then notice the difference in him. 


— ti 
“FOR OUR BABY.” 


One of the most heroic acts performed during the 
American Revolution was that of a child in South 
Carolina. During the investment of Charleston, the 
country north of Cooper's River was ravaged by Colonel 
Tarleton. 

Some of his men reached the plantation of Mr. 
Robert Gibbes at night, and, after killing the cattle 
and shooting down the terrified negroes, proceeded to 
shell the house. 

Mr. Gibbes was a helpless cripple, whose wife had 
recently died. His oldest daughter, Marian, a little 
girl of thirteen, with the help of one or two house 
servants, carried her father and younger sisters to a 
place of safety in the swamp. She then discovered 
that the baby, her cousin, a boy of two years old, had 
been left behind. 

The house was in flames. The shells were falling 
thick upon it. The field between her and it was filled 
with drunken, riotous soldiery. But she did not 
hesitate. She kissed her father and, with a gulp of 
terror, darted towards the house. A soldier caught 
her. 

“Where are you going ? ’ he demanded. 

“For our baby,” breaking loose. 

The men stopped firing. As she entered tho house 
the walls began to crumble, and the flames shot high 
above the roof. But in a moment she reappeared with 
a white bundle in her arms. 

Tradition says that Tarleton’s men cheered her 
loudly as she ran back to the swamp. She was badly 
burned, but recovered, and lived to be one of the most 
patriofic of Carolinian women. The baby was after- 
wards the gallant Lieutenant-Colonel Fenwick. 


—__——~$=__ 
A PLEASANT PROFESSION. 


One of the pleasantest trades going thirty years ago 
was that of a Queen's Messenger, and people who dealt 
in such things got as much as £7,000 for the appoint- 
ment. The salary of the place was rather vague; but 
its emoluments were considerable, and the Messengers 
travelled over Europe in well-appointed carriages of 
their own. 

Railways put a stop to this,and materially diminished 
not only the profits, but the personal consequence of 
the Queen’s Messengers, who came henceforth to be 
confused with the ordinary crowd of first-class 

assengers by express trains. Then a more precise 
here was made to represent their , and at lasta 
reforming Secretary of State aboli their per- 
quisites. 

Now, Queen's Messengers are a humdrum company 
of orthodox persons. Some of the porters of the most 
distant embassies, however, could tell strange tales of 
their predecessors. One had such an exalted idea of 
his rank in life that when Lord Ponsonby’s gatekeeper 
at Vienna came out at midnight in his night-gear to 
receive the Messenger’s despatches, the Messenger 
chivvied him half-dressed down the street, for want of 
respect in not putting on his livery. 

Another messenger, being stopped in Prussia for 
want of post-horses, rode forward upon a cow till he 
met a Prussian officer, whom he ocked off his 
charger, and took possession of it. He was forbidden 
ever again to put foot in the country, but was ulti- 
mately begged off punishment by diplomatic methods. 
All these honest gentlemen led exciting lives, full of 
adventure, and became general repositories of good 
stories and miscellaneous facts about all countries. 

As Queen's Messengers are entitled to the promptest 
means of proceeding on their way, their baggage is 
exempt from search, and used in the good old times 
to be filled with international presents from great 

eople. French bonnets, Brussels lace, and miscel- 

neous fashions choked their portmanteaus, carpet 
bags, and hat cases, till there was a Custom House riot 
about one of them, who brought over sixteen thousand 
pounds’ worth of shawle from Turkey for commercial 
PUFPORCSe 
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“Yes,” said tbe milliner, ‘‘the suicide of Mrs. 
Drestokil is a terrible affair. Why, ehe did it the very 
day I sent my billin, and people will think the bill has 
something to do with it, and it will ruin me." 

~ ae 

Lapy: ‘I nese you had a fire here, and are selling 
goods at a ain ?"’ 

Grocer: ‘‘ That's right, ma'am. Look at these fine 


hams for sevenpence a pound, only slightly damaged 
by smoke !’’ 


——j -—__ 


In a report of the London Mendicity Society, a conm- 
versation was given which was overheard between two 
of that class of begging women in the streets, got up 
to look as deplorable as possible, with a child in the 
lap. 
iS How much (rent) did you give for your baby ?"* 

‘A shillin’.” 
“Then yon've been done, or babies is riz; LC only 
gives sixpemco for mine, and they dress ‘em, and 
Godfrey's cordials 'em, and all afore I goes out inta 
the bargain.” 

eee ep 

A Juryman’s Fixcuse.—Some entertaining sto ries are 
told of the tricky by which men summoned to attend 
as common jurymen attempt to avoid the dtity cast 
upon them. A court official says that one morning 
a little girl, whose eyes just appeared above the desk, 
timidly exclaimed, ~ Please, sir, father can't come ; he 
can’t put on his boo ts.” 

The official asked the [nervous little creature 
what was the matter with her parent. She ‘hesitated : 
evidently she had not been instructed furthe r than the 
statement she had made, and looking straig] at into the 
official's twinkling e:zes, she said, ‘‘ Well, sir, father 
don't wear boots; he’s got wooden legs. I wasn't told 
to say anything else, cir; that's all.” 

— —jfo——__. 

Tere is a well autlienticated story of a governor 
at one of our penal settlements, who, havi ng fixed the 
date when two of his conviets wero to be hanged for 
stealing, remembered, a few days before the date for 
the execution, that he had an important cial engage- 
ment for that same aficrnoon. He went to the men 
and explained to them his difficulty. 

“It cannot matter mucth to you,” said he, “‘ whether 
you are hanged on Tuesday or Wednesday next. It is, 
however, a matter of sonie moment to me, and you 
would greatly oblige me if you consent to be hanged 
on Tuesday in of Wednesday, as named in the 
Gazette." . 

The men were inclined to stand on their rights, so 
he told them to think over the matter. They came to 
him the next morning and agreed to his wish on 
certain terms, which he readily accepted. The con- 
ditions were so much rum and so much tobacco for 
each day previous to their execution. A few days thus 
rendered happy were bettor to them than one more 
day of dreary existence on prison fare. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN SPARE 
TIME. 


It has been suggested that our sequest to readers that 
they recommend this paper to their friends would be more 
likely to bear fruit if te offered some encouragement to 
those who adopted it extensively. Weure perfectly ready to 
admit that 1f people help us to mate the paper known their 
efforts deserve recognition. Kew persons care to work 

or nothing. We will therefore give every week, until 
Surther notice, four sums of £1; 108.; 6s.; und 48. ; tothe 
Sour persons from whom we receive the qreatext number of 
these notices, with the form at foot duly filled, the name 
and address of sender occupying first three lines in each. 
Notices must reach us by first post every Wednesday at 
latest, and only those from the current issue will count, 
Write the word “Canvass,” followed hy the number of 
notices enclosed, in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
you send, Numes and addresses may be written in pen 
or pencil. ach coupon in a batch must be filled by u 
different individual with a different address :— 


rea) 


On the recommendation of { 


MM. scovereorvevcvcessccececess OOO etter ete ees e ee sescamcey 
Of verrrrsrseesnrnversecsssscerseeesecccesseececseessames 


COO ee eee 


T have purchased a copy of the current issue of 
Prarson’s WEEKLY, 
(Signed) 


eee conee eee eee soceneeeeeeesneeeseeenesnescee 


Address POC eee eeerrereevervecesssercsescaresssecoonce 


Oo ash COROOODTOC TT OREO OORT eRCLCe 


Nor. 8, 1890, 


| 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
_ANSWERING. 


120, What Sum of Money Reverts Annually to the Grow® 
through Owners of Estates Dying Intestate Without 
Known Heirs? 

A Return econ to Parliament in the last 
Session, on the subjgct of estates reverting to the 
Crown, contains a summary of the receipts and expen- 
diture of the Treasury Solicitor during the year 1889 
in the administration of these estates, by reason of 
their owncrs dying intestate without known bvirs, 
illegitimate, or from lapsed legacies, ete. The total 
amount received during tle year was uo less than 
£98,759. ‘Lhe balances in hand at the comnwncement 
of the yoar were £314,551, and after various paywents 
(including £150,000 handed over to the Exchequer on 
account of ‘Crown's share of estates,”’ and £103,678 
for grants out of estates to successfa) claimants) the 
Dalances iv hand at the close of the year 1889 were 
£141,465. 


121. What Acreage ‘of Window Glass is there in this 
Country? 


The number of houses in the United Kingdom in 1881 
was estimated at 6,452,000, aud to be incrcasing at the 
rate of 175,000 per annum. ‘Ihe nuraber at present is 
about 8,02f,000, and it is computcd: that each house 
has an average of nine windows, cach window having 
fifteen square fect of glass. (‘This average in both 
instances is slightly higher for Engiand, and lower for 
Ireland and Scotland.) Allowing is further quantity of 
about 3,200,1000 square fect for buildings, as churches 
and offices, riot enumerated as Lov.ses, the total area of 
window glags in permanent buildings ouly would reach 
rather more than 25,000 acres. 


422. Do Married or Single Men Succeed Best in the 
World? 


Bacon says that ‘Certainly the best works, and 
those of greatest merit for the public, have proceeded 
from unnrarrie:d or childless men.” Scho uer, the 
German philosopher, is of the same opinion :—‘ For 
men of higher intellectual avocation, for poets, 
philosophers, for all those in general who devote them. 
selves to scieno» and art, celibsicy is preferable to mar- 
ried life, because the conjuyal :yoke prevents them from 
creating great works." Moore uxpressed the same belief, 
asserting that in looking back through the lives of the 
most illustrious poets, it’ is cvident that with 
scarcely any exception they were “restless and 
solitary spirits, wrapped up bke silkworms in their own 
tasks, either stranyers or rebels to the domestic tie.” 
But, putting aside geniuses, married men undoubtedly 
succeed best in the ordinary walks of life. To beyiu 
with, the married state is more conducive both to 
health and longevity than the single, aud married men 
have, therefore, a better chance of success. The 
number of married men at the top of the tree in nearly 
all professious is disproportionately large as comparcd 
with the bachelors. We must take into consideration, 
of course, the fact that many men only marry when 
they have some certainty of a livelihood. But, never- 
theless, there are many causes operating to bring about 
the result. The married man has given ‘ hos' to 
fortune”; he has every inducement to work steadily at 
his employment ; he pays more attention to the accu- 
mulation of acompetency for the sake of his family; he 
has fewer temptations to unsteadiness, and his expenses 
are not greatly larger, all things considered. Married 
meu live longer than bachelors, and enjoy better health. 
The wife takes upon her shoulders a considerable pro- 
portion of the minor troubles and worries of existence, 
and lcaves her husband free to devote a full and com. 
plete attention to his work; and the assistance and 
encouragement of a good woman are the best aids a man 
can have to success in life. 


123. Do any Animals Live without Drinking? 

The number of animals which live without drinking, 
iv the ordinary acceptation of the term, is very large, 
though thero are, of course, none which exist without 
absorbing moisture into their frame by other means. 
Vish and marino crustaceans necessarily take a certain 
amount of water into the digestive canal with their 
food ; but irrespective of this they cannot be said to 
drink, unless the term be applied to fluid or semi-fluid 
food other than water. Several species of reptilia— 
sorpeuts and lizards and certain batrachians—exist in 
regions remote from water, and derive their necessary 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall he glud to receive replies to any of the 
queations usked here from readers who have the knowledge 
and ability to answer them, We shall print the best reply 
to each question, and shall yay for all printed at the 
rate of two guineas a column, ur about fivepence a line. 
The same reedler may send replies to any number of queries. 
Envelopes should be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any issue of the paper 
must reach us by first post on the Wednesduy following 
their publication, Payment till only be made for replies 
published. Authorities on wchich replies are based must be 
gic. TTalf a crown will be paid on publication for every 
question regeived which is considered worthy of insertion, 
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which Battle were the Greatest Number of 
Combatants Engaged ? 

Without doubt, of all the battles recorded in modern 
history, the longest and stervest, as well as the one in 
which most men were engaged, was the memorable 
Battle of Leipzic, October 16th, 18th, and 19th, 1814, 
called by the Germans the “Battle of the Nations.” 
The number of troops e ed is variously stated by 
different writers at from £96,000 to 190,000 on the side 
of Napoleon I., and from 280,000 to 290,000 on that of 
the Allies under Prince Schwartzenberg, Blucher, and 
Bernadotte. In this awful battle the slain on both 
sides amounted to 80,000, and thousands of the wounded 
Jay for days around the city. In the Battle of 
Kéniggritz, or Sadowa, July 3, 1866, fought during the 
‘Seven Weeks’ War,” the Allied Austrian and Saxon 
troops en; amounted to about 200,000 men, while 
the ans, under their king, mustered in round 
numbers 260,000 combatants. The total loss of the 
Austrians, etc., amounted to about 40,000 men, while 
that of the Prussians was about 10,000. If we go 
back to the mélées of ancient days, we find it stated 
that at the one fought at Tours in 782 between the 
Franks and the Saracens from 350,000 to 375,000 men 
were killed on the field, This would, of course, mean 
that many more men were engaged than at Leipzic. 
Ina battle mentioned in the Second Book of Chronicles, 
between Asa, King of Judah, and Zerah, King of 
Ethiopia, we are told that the former had an army of 
“a thousand thousand,” or a million. Canon Raw- 
linson observes that this statement does not exceed the 
numbers of other Oriental armies. Darius Codomannus 
brought into the field a force of one million and forty 
thousand men near Arbela, where he was finally de- 
feated by Alexander the Great, B.c. 331. Xerxes, too, 
as Professor Rawlinson says, crossed into Greece with 
certainly above a million combatants, and Artaxerxes 
Muemon collected 1,260,000 men to meet the attack of 
the younger Cyrus. 


125. Does the Size of the Nose /Affect the 'Keenness of 
the Sense of Smell ? 

The size of the nose gives no more indication of keen 
smell than do large eyes of good siyht, or largo ears of 
acute hearing. Such an association of sense and size can 
only be supposed to exist in so far as keennoss of smell 
may depend upon the extent of the sensitive mucous 
surfaces upon which the olfactory nerves are distributed. 
That prominent feature of the face, commonly called 
the nose, is really only the entrauce to two cavities in 
the skull. The upper portion (olfactory a only 
of each of these cavities is concerned in smelling, as it 
alone is supplied with branches of the olfactory nerve. 
What, therefore, is ularly termed a large nose is 
merely a large antechamber to the smelling portion of 
the nasal organ. The highest part of the nasal 
cavities is that in which there is the most acute 
sensibility to odours, and hence it is that when we 
sniff the air so ay to direct it into that portion of the 
nose, we perceive delicate odours which would other- 
wise have escaped us. The size, therefore, of these 
internal portions of the cavities of the nose does affect 
the keenness of the sense of smell. 

126. Which Euro Nation has the ¢ Army in 
Proportion tc Population ? aia if 

Calculated either on its war or peace footing the army 
of Switzerland is larger in proportion to its po gules 
tion than that of any other European nation. If 
the Swiss regular army is added the number of men 
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151. Which is the most splendid residence in the 
world ? 


152. Is the perfume of any flower deadly ? 


158. Which is the most healthy attitude to assume 
while sleeping ? ; 


154. Do girls or boys learn to talk sooner ? 


| _ 165. What is the weight and value of the iron used 
levers the horses of the United Kingdom abod for 
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in times of war and peace respectively have to } 
draws from every thousand of the si ‘ 
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Country. footing. footing. | CMP*Y: footing. footing 
Switzerland.. 166 .. 48 | um.... 80 .. ly 
Italy........ 91 .. 9 |8 wencee, 26 b 
e it | Deama Sivoo, 20) 7 

acecee OF 0% sem ag hee eeregeey 
noiey soos (60) ss 20) 5 eee 23 eG) 

H soos 42 .. 14 | Bweden and 

Greece ...... 42 .. 18 | Norway.... 22 ., 9 
France ...... 87 .. 13 | Great: Britain 18) ae 5 

Imagine for one moment the loss to the busiuc.; 


nental armaments. 

127. Which is the Greatest Natural Wonder of the World? 
It is probable that uine people out of ten would ju: 
iagara at the head of the uatural wonders of ti: 
world, and though there way be bigher waterfalls, 41.) 
some with wore Piseanen ne surroundings, certainly tor 
stupendous yrandeur, the palm iwust remain wit! 
Niagara. There are, however, other natural phenowcu. 
not less worthy of a high place, and indeed auarran:.. - 
ment of natural wonders in any supposed scale of coi. 
parative grandeur is ae a matter of individual pr. 
ference. The crater of Kilanea, on Mauna Loa, Sau: 
wich Islands, with its lake of molten fire, is a spectacle 
of awe-inspiring magnificence, unequalled even iu it, 
comparatively quiescent seasons except by some race 
outbreak of Etna or Vesuvius. 6 great Yellow stuue 
Park of Colorado contains within its bounds a collcct;:.:: 
of natura] marvels unequalled for extent and variei. 
Here it is said there are no fewer than 10,000 boiliy 
springs, geysers, and hot lakes. In Coloralo also arc 
found the wnarvellous caions—profound chasins sone: 
tines a mile in depth. Other great natural woudc:s 
which may be mentioned are the Mammoth Cave «/ 
Kentucky, the main passage of which is ten miles |i, 
the lateral passages extending to some 240 miles; th. 
extraordinary stalactite caverns of Caruivia with their 
underground rivers; the natural aqueduct by whicl « 
river near Demnat, in Morocco, is carried across a wile 
and deep gorge; the natural bridges in various parts ut 
the world, of which the most famous is that at Roch. 
bridge, Virginia, U.S.A.; and the great Pitch Lake uf 
Trinidad. 

128. Does the Human Hair Cease to Grow During Life? 
Taken as a whole, the hair continues to grow, at 
varying rates during life. But each individual hair 
attains only a definite length, which depends upon tli 
aniount of nutrition to be drawn from the tiny blood. 
vessels of the papilla upon which the hair bulb resi. 
After having reached its full size—which in the cue 
of hair of the head it does in from two to four years— 
it dies and falls out; but if cut shorter it will resume 
growth. Through the constant renewal the chan-e 
is not perceptible except when the power of producit:: 
new hairs degeuerates from some cause, wheu bali: 
ness ensues. Observers cliffer as to the rate of vrowtl, 
and it is said to be very. dissimilar in ditfercut 
individuals. The most usually accepted calculativu 
gives six anda half inches per annum. Au Enylis- 
man's hair allowed to grow to its extreme Icuzth, 
rarely exceeds twelve or fourteen inches, whilst tliat 
of a woman will grow in rare instances to seventy 
or seventy-five inches, though the averaye does uv! 
exceed twenty-five or thirty inches. But to whatevwr 
length each individual head of hair may attain, v.licu 
it arrives at its natural length it ceases to gros, 
unless cut, when it will grow to the extent cut otf— 
an argument in favour of cutting hair to prescrve ii. 
The eye-brows only grow to a certain length, differing 
in the individual, and at that length they cease tu 
grow for years.. At an advanced period of lite they 
will increase to nearly twice their normal length. I 
not cut they cease to grow, but do not fall off. ‘The 
life of an eye-lash hair is much shorter than that «f 
a head-hair, extending only to about 110 days. The 
hair of an infant is completely shed duting the fir-t 
year of its life. 


156. When our coal-fields are exhausted, what 
likely to take the place of coal ? 


is 


157. Which iron, stone, and brick bridges have the 
largest span in Great Britain ? 
158. Which animal is capable of biting the hardest ? 


159. How many stars can we see without the aid of 
a telescope ? 


160. In which gountry is the average age of all 
living highest ? : 
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Novexsmn-8, 1600. 
_———_—_——____ 
LOBING A REGIMENT. 


, a regiment of the line, quartered at Nixes, 
cot ee sunday being led to church by the adjutant, 
Ml. de Saverne, & ror gel ieee nobleman, who, as hie 
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taken in by the resemblance. Such a person was the 
youuy lady who one day sat next to Mr. Du Maurier at 
« dinner party. “I cannot understand,” she said, 
‘how anyone can mistake you for Mr. Tadema. Tome 
the likeness is very slight.” 

A little later she added :— 


RESULT OF THE SECOND HELPING 
HAND COMPETITION. 


WHEN we announced the result of the first * Helping 
Hand Competition,’ we expressed our disappointment at 


z 3 the small extent to which the scheme had been taken up 
saluted t and left with a flourish of “Oh. L_ bongl ho he otl aay: ; ’ 

inarc! ; : ; : mght your photograph the other day; | and stated that the number of coupons received for the 

jis sword the sitting at their windows along the bia Lev ari ipieec patting ot ee oe following month would determine whether it was to be 

e - ee as . : 3 rteo aponne. i 

ee of his comrades, M. de la Martiniére, proposed | dinner the photograph was produced. Mr. Du Maurier continued or no, : 

to the Colonel, who was marching at the side, along | looked at it, sighed, and then laid it very gently on the The result now lies before us. It is certainly far better 

\ith the other officers, that they should quietly walk | table. than that of the first competition ; but still very inadequate 

vif the regiment. He gave his consent. Then M. de ‘That is Mr. Alma Tadema‘s portrait,’ was all he | considering the cousiderable sun of money to which it 


; up to the first grenadier, and, taking him 
ba maak the first platoon turn down a street 
which also led to the church, but by a longer route. 
\]] the other platoons followed, the band alone follow- 
ina the adjutant. The noise they made prevented M. 
le Saverne from noticing that he was not followed by 
tlie troops. , 

At the church door he stopped to allow the regiment 
to pasa, and found that there was not a single soldicr 
ft. While he was looking about him, alinost per- 
cnaded he was dreaming, the Colonel came up to him 
ait said in a serious tone : 

~ Well, sir, what have you doue with my regiment 9” 

+ Really, I don't know, Colonel.” 5 

“What, yon don't know ? Here yon have charge of a 
yeviment, with orders to lead it to church, and you 
allow it to be filched from you like a pocket handker- 
chief in a crowd. I don't know what the King will say 
to this; but I wouldn't like to stand in your slioes.” 

M. de Saverne, thoronghly nonplussed, stanimered 
ont: 

“ This beats my conception." 

At last, after a few momenta of bittcr anxioty, the 
reviment appeared at the opening of another street. 
The gallant officer resolved for the future to pay less 
attention to the ladies when on duty. 


en 
PEOPLE WITH DOUBLES. 


Nature is a plagiarist; her originality is limited ; 

sic continually copies from herself. You think, good 
rasy man, that vou are an individual entity; and lo! 
some tine day yon discover that you are merely a 
i-plica, a copy; that somewhere there exists, or has 
‘visted, another of you—a twin self, who louks like 
yeu, talks like you, ayhap thinks and teels like you. 
' Have you never, iu passing through: soine old gallery, 
in some unexpected nook or corner of au old painting, 
(oine across your own face? Yes, your own face, alike 
uct merely in feature and in contour. but alike also in 
rxprecsion, looking out at you from the past with tho 
sume life history in the tell-tale eves? = You shiver a 
litle, perhaps, and then you laugh, and call yourself 
superstitions. 

nt you are recalled to that condition which is known 
cs commonsense when yon find out that now, to-day, 
yon have a double who walks abroad, and is mistaken 
lur you, and vice versed. You find this out by accident ; 
somebody accosts you as So-and-So, and you have 
some difkenlty in persuading bim that you are yourself. 
It your donble had not been a neighbour, you might 
never have learned of his cxistence. How many 
doubles have you scattered thronghout the leuyth and 
hreadth of the land? How many in Europe, in Asia, 
in America, and in Africa? Uutil you get to be a 
iainous man, or a ronrderer, so that your portrait 
2)pears in the illustrated papers, and invades the 


said. 

The late Count Andrassy, the statesman, had a very 
notable double in the person of Dr. Joshua J. Roth, who 
may be seen any day in New York. The resemblance 
was a frequent subject of newspaper comment in 
Austria, for Dr. Roth, by a curious coincidence, was 
at one time the secretary of the Counts brother in 
Vienna. 

Napoleon had a face which was strongly individual. 
Five the clumsiest artist cannot fail to seize some of 
its characteristic outlines. Yet it was not absolutely 
a unique one. Several men, famous or otherwise, have 
borne a certain likeness to him. Very close wan that 
of hiscontemporary, Boucher, the violinist. Shortlyafter 
the second restoration Boucher was in St. Petershury, 
playing, at the royal summons, before Czar Alexander. 
When the concert was ended, the Czar, who had been 
following the musician's cvery movement with 
scrutinising gaze, asked him to pay him a visit next 
day at the Winter Palace. 

Punctually at the appointed hour Boucher presented 
himself, and was ushered into a sinall audience 
chamber. On ao divan lay a military hat, a sword. 
an officer's cross of the Legion of Honour, and the 
uniform of a colonel of the French Guards. A moment 
later Alexander entcred. 

“These things,” said the Czar, ‘belonged to 
Napoleon, and were left by him at Moscow. I have 
often heard of your resemblance to the great Corsican, 
and when I saw you last night I was convinced that 
report for once had not exaygerated. My mother has 
always regretted that she never saw Napoleon. If you 
will be good enough to don these garments, I will take 


lad to the Czarina’s room, an almost perfect counterpart 
of Buonaparte in his regimentals. 

‘The likeness between the late Robert Browning and 
the publisher, J. B. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, was 
often remarked in the lifetime of both. It extended 
beyond the mere facial resemblance, to the figuic, the 
general bearing, and even to little tricks of manner 
and of speech. 


ft =__. 


“ Now then, John,” said the restaurant keeper to his 
hoy, “bring out those sandwiches we made last summer. 
Here's a hiy order come in to supply the Sunday school 
in-door treat.” 

———~f=a—__. 

Pat: “This is a great scheme, Biddy." 

Bridget : ** Pwhat is ?” 

Pat: ‘Why, I see that a man can get a twenty- 
shilling post-office order for just three ha’pence. Ui've 
a shilling left, and Oi'll spend the whole av it on thim 
orders this very mornin’, bs jabers.” 


relates. 


As, however, the scheme was announced last week we 
shall continue it during the month of November, After 
that its place will be taken by something appealing more 
generally to the interests of our readers. It is evident that 
though such a scheme xs this is welcomed by some, there 
are comparatively few who will trouble ‘themselves to take 
it up thorouglily. 

The following are the five persons on whose behalf we 
have received most coupons from issues published during 
Octuber :— 

MR. H. HANCOCK, 
113, HAWKSTONE ROAD, 
ROTHERHITHE. (383 coupons). 
MR, ARTHUR CAWDRON, 
10, KIRKLEY CLIFF, 
LOWESTOFT (381 coupons), 
MR, WILLIAM HALL, 
2, EAST TERRACE, 
QUEEN'S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA (329 coupons). 
MRS. LESTER, 
35, LAMVAR STREET, 
BROMLEY-BY-BOW (229 coupons). 
MRS. CLAYDON, 
5, PARK PLACE, 
THE MARKET, 
CHELMSFORD (215 coupons). 

To each of these n Postal Order for £1 was forwarded on 
Friday, October 31, and the same sum vill be sent to them 
on November 7, November 14, and November 21. 


A HELPING HAND TO THOSE 
OUT OF WORK. 


The mcs: deserving of men and women at times find then- 
selves in straits, owirg tu cuctumslances over which they hare 
nocontraol, Bad tomes and slackness of trade often compel 
employers to discharge those whom they would be glad to keep 
in their service if they could. Illness may necessitate 1¢- 
siqnation. A thousand things may happen tu stop for a time 
the earning powers of conscientions and capable bread- 
winners, be they clerl:s, warehousemen, mechanics, labourers, 
or other workers. 

At such times a little assistance, stiffucient to aid those who 
are so unfortunate as to tind themselves wut of employment, is 
of the utmost value, and we propose to get aside 

FIVE POUNDS A WEEK 
towards avanting it to deserving cases. 

In each number of the paper, till the end of November, a 
Couzon, similar to the one at the foo® of thts notice, will 
appear, On or before the last Monday sin November, we ave 


prepared to receive coupons. 


To the five persons on whose behaly’ the most Coupons 


you to her and show her what our great enemy looked 
like.” 
Boncher at once did as he was requested, and was 


t 3 . reach us, One Found a Week will be graavted for the follow- 
; sanctity of other homes, you are not at all likely to A coacuay, while suffering from a very severe cold, | ing four weeks. ‘ 
. hear of them. made his appearance one morning with his hair cut Any number of Coupons from the samen issue may be filled in 
The peace of families has often been wrecked by an | close to his head. by the same person. ss 
accidental resemblance. If yon are a woman it 1s all “Why, Dennis,” said his mistress, in shocked ac- | | Ti senders please they may forward Ca upons at oe 
. the worse, as poor Marie Antoinette discovered in the | cents, “ whatever possessed you to have your hair cut | during the month, though, of course, the re will ae etter 
* attair of the diamond necklace. She was not the only | while yon wero suffering from a cold 2” chan c of success if tiey wait until its ¢ lose. All ‘ dg 
. Tish tata sufferer. Madame Molitre, i Besugn “ vee mum,” pation the puahesbet Deonis; A do mieten of one indicidual must be sent 1 in one envelop 
possibly no saint, endured more than her deserve w taking notice this long time, that whinever I have see : a 
: share at obloquy through the misdeeds of a double | me hair cut I take a bad cowld, fo I thought to myself Pye dened ery Melon . . penis bg Fieaecen 
s uamed La Tourelle. The latter wickedly added to | that now, while I had the old cold on me, it would be Hating (iat the Cds ssa grnnine ne: 
a the natural resemblance which existed between thei, | the time of all others to go and get me hair-cuttin’ A postal order for twenty shillings wi It be forwarded to 
Ww by copying the more famous woman's tricks of man- | done, for by that course I would save meself just one | each successful applicant on the Friday a fter the last Mon- 
a ner and of apeech, even to the little cough, which | cowld.” day in November, and on the three succeec ‘ing Fridays. 
v she in ber turn had borrowed from her husband. i No grant will be made toa person who -¢ tncome has been 
i Love may be blind in some things, it i mistakes Hr. was only a little boy, and this was his first diary, | move thsi three pounds a week. We com -ider that in suc h 
s the object of its affection. Yet a lawyer irom Grenoble, | It had been given him as a birthday present, and was | eases money should have been put aside fa ra rainy day. ee 
at ‘ho had seen Madame Moliére upon the stage, and | bonnd in a red corer with a higlily-colouted picture Envelopes or packages containing (70 upons tae sat 
re tallen desperately in love with her, was deceived by | adorning the front. Strict injunctions were issued as ; @essed ae: sae : aioe Weakly, Tare ck cvelipe 
st La Yourelle. The illusion lasted until one day he | to sow he should use it, and where he should write. dio soe ae the oe ne ied tha fe a te wmaatbe 
attempted to speak to Madame Moliére. There wan a | Then he was left to himself. He meant to begin well | P Pushes’ ae 
scene. Madame vowed she had never teal the gentle- | and rig see he very carefully wrote, ; Got Ae at pte es ae —_———-; 
= man, both be :ame highly incensed, and the lawyer spent | seven.” en, according to instructions, he took itto ; | 4 : : pear zs 
is the night im a oli call - his governess for approval. The way her eves dilated HELPING IAN De O UPON. 
Many famous men have doubles. An American | and her mouth opened made him feel rather uncom. Noi sen iber 8, 1890. 
ad lately remarked ‘that President Harrison is | fortable, and he wondered whether anyone had been AE OER TD 
reflected in the n of a messenger in the Wash- | tampering with his literary production. 
he ington ilding. Bismarck looks like a more “Got up!" she screamed ; “got up! You naughty se sotsenenecnsevaasaoooss 
forceful Caprivi, or Caprivi like a ladylike Bismarok. | boy! Does the sun get up? No! it rises.” Ss PE Oars UR ESTE Rea pee es Pore 
The side face of an actor, Mr. FE, F. Henley, is a Very neatly she scratched ont the barbarons words | sage pesca oe Mary 
st? remarkable reproduction of the side face of John | aud male him write, “Rose at seven.” This settle:] | hereby declare that I should 1 ike a pound a week } 
Knskin, as the latter appeared some years ago. | Master Tom; no more mistakes of the kind for hii | ae bacaraniet te ene 
f The portraits of Joel Benton *and of Alfred | again! Hespent the remainder of the day in semi- | Diseg) senators eeee tte iss Viens ee meee eee: 
° Tennyson have often been mistaken for each other. | misery thinking over his disgrace and longing for the | Ofc sesesssececsestetesccveccdsivecsen cesecadecscrcvsasstsctes® 
The late W. H. Vanderbilt might have been the twin | time to wipe it ont by careful obedience to his gover- 
brother of Jules Ferry. ness’s instructions. So on retiring for the night he | Goacscecsuiscsseerssesecscsscdteses cacsleetiensanctsesseuseses 
all The artists Da Madtice and Alma Tadema are | wrote, with the air of a man who knew his business 


‘trikingly alike, But some people are too clever to be 
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OUR READERS’ LETTER: BOX 


Se 


ARE LADY CLERKS WORTH HAVING ? 
Jo the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dean Sin,—I am sure that your sense of justice, and 
the fact that you number so many ladics amongst your 
regular readors, will allow of some reply bein le to 
the extremely ungracious, and shall I say, ill-natared, 
remarks of your correspondent, “ T. L. D.” 

How singularly unfortunate he seems to have been. 
“He has not tried one lady clerk, but dozens.” How- 
ever, one story is good till another is told. “ T. L. D.,” 
who is so sweeping in his displeasure with us, might at 
least have accompanied his letter with somo testi- 
monial as to his own commercial character. Thon wo 
could have seen what manner of man ho is. 

But does it not seem very clear that if he las tried 
dozens (I wonder if that was a figure of speoch—it 
seems a large order) it speaks very poorly for his 
powers of discrimination. Nothing 1s more casy thao 
to discover if a girl can really do what sho professes. 
Five minutes of note-taking and ten of transcription 
should decide her fate. Then she is either worth 
having or not. 

Granted, for the sake of argument, that she is, T 
think it will be found that there are few girls who will 
not strive to retain the place they have gained. Much 
depends upon the master. If he is a man of tact and 
business he will find that a girl is far more amenable to 
discipline and more easily taught ber duties than a man 

Her ambition is not marriage, as ‘“ T. L. D.” would 
have us believe. A girl who bravely faces tho struggle 
of life in, as your correspondent says, “the preserves 
of men,” has not done so to find pockct-money. lo 
most cases she has done it out of sheer necessity. 

Would that I could describe to you the terrible feel- 
ings I experienced the first w or two I went to 
business. It is so hard fora young girl to be herself 
and do her duty conscientiously to her employer when 
she is the only hay in the place, when she knows she is 
the talk of the counting-house, and that the other clerks 
resent her intrusion. 

Many and many a time have I cried bitterly over my 
breakfast, and dreaded the struggles of the day before 
me. Experience teaches. I have got used to all that 
now. I have been in my present situation three years. 
I earn my oe a week. I think I make myself 

know I am 


useful. ambitious to please, for I am not 
working for t-money, but for existence.—I am, 
sir, yours truly, 

chester. A Lapy CuERE, 


ment Egress 


NORTH v. SOUTH. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear S1z,—The above title does not apply to a foot- 
ball fixture, but to the comparative clear-headedness 
‘and business energy of men in the south and north of 
Great Britain. 

_T ams Londoner, but I spend a at deal of my 
time in the large towns of Scotland and the north of 
England, and my business brings me into contact with 
Northerners Southerners in pretty equal pro- 
portions. 

Now, I find among our friends up North a very 
decided opinion, often o expressed, sometimes 
only covertly hinted at, that they are, so far as Great 
Britain is concerzied, “the salé of the earth.’’ The 
men of Aberdeen, Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Sheffield, # Yewcastle, to mention the towns to 
which my busines: ; takes me most frequently, seem, 80 
far as my judgraent goes, to consider themselves 
altogether superio: :, from a business standpoint, to the 

inhabitants of Loi :don, Bristol, Plymouth, or any other 
town down South. 

Now, I hold vie: vs that ate exactly opposite to these. 
There is undoubi edly more “bounce” among Nor- 
therners, but for ha ares of intellect and sheer 
ability, give‘-me a Londoner born and bred. How 
is it that Londo o has attained its position as the 
largest, the wealt? iiest, and the most important aggre- 
gation of human b eings that the world has ever seen, if 
its natives are n of on the whole men of striking 
a A 

If Northerners are so superior to Southerners, as 
they seem to tht ok, how is it that London is not 
situated upon the |>anks of the Tweed, the Mersey, or 
the Clyde, instead c ¢ upon those of the Thames? 

8 g from a | oroader standpoint than that which 
includes only this ij; land, Northerners are, I will grant, 
more forceful men t] 1an Southerners. Anyone who has 
been in the Unite! States, for example, will, I am 
a be ee ar me ji m the a gay ist ols I eben 

uring a visit there ¢ ome years ago, that the men of the 
Northern States, so f: was nsineas abilityand push are 
concerned, are inown 1 bya tam to those of the 
Southern, and we are | brought to the same conclusion 
if we Europe. 
p The or the 
matters to the Spania 

Pefinsyivania 


those, the aif 
box ere 
finenpes, close, 


\ Briton is as superior in business 
rd or the Italian as the native of 
smnan who lives in Georgia; but in 
moe is produced by climatic in- 
ing atmosphere of Southern 
ere. son of the United States 

ly detrime: stal to energetic push. 
small island, . hewever. no such difference of 


pulation of Ireland who read your Pp (I suppose, 
tt Editor, it is fair to number is a 
tery considerable one) will feel that they are rather 
left out in the cold in this letter. My excuse to them 
must be that, never having been in Ireland, I em not 
in a position to speak authoritatively regarding the 
busincss capacity of its inhabitants, though certainly I 
must say that some of the keenest business men Tknow 
aro natives of Erin.—Yours faithfully, 

Wood Green. SouTHERNER. 
ee 

“THE FASTEST RUNNERS ON EARTH.” 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear S1z,—With regard to your remarks on this 
subject last week, it may interest your readers if I 
place before them a corroboration of what you stated, 
and a fact that came under my own personal observa- 
tion. The incident has not hitherto appeared in print, 
por am I permitted to mention any names. 

During the visit of Buffalo Bill to London two years 
ago, a friend of mine, in conversation with him, doubted 
tho statements he made with reference to the extra- 
ordinary swiftness of foot of one of the Sioux Indians 
in his company. ; 

The result was a bet. Buffalo Bill matched his man 
against any greyhound that could be found. The fol- 
lowing week a little company ered at D——, a hare 
was started, and the Sioux Indian and greyhound went 
off together. 

The course was a fine tract of open country. The 
dogled. But only for # short time. Then the Indian, 
lightly clad, and with only a pair of sandals on his feet, 
drew shead. Within six minutes from the time the 
hare was let loose, the Indian had swooped down upon 
it. Not that alone, but he tucked pussy under his arm 
and raced the dog back to the starting point, getting in 
first.—Faithfully yours, 

Cromer. F. L. ve S. 

[We insert our correspondent's letter, but must admit 
that he tells a somewhat stiff story —Ep.] 
—gfo——_—_ 
A PLAN TO LIVEN US UP. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Sir,—An incidental remark which ap 
last week in the course of your interesting article on 
London Fogs,” has suggested an idea to me that I 
may, without vanity, call “ brilliant.” You spoke about 
the unsttractiveness and the sombreness_of London 
shops and houses. 

Well, why not remedy all this? Why not give our 
shops and houses a touch of colour? For my part, I 
am of opinion that if tradesmen’ had a few pots of 
paint laid over the outsides of their establishments they 
would find it greatly to their advantage, 

Smith and Company, 0! ent Street, 
painted their shop deep bive, can anyone deny that it 
would be a splendid advertisement for them ? It would 
be unnecessary to look for their name, or the number 
of the shop, as one walked along to find their place. 
The big patch of blue would be quite enough. It 
should be done with a certain amount of intelli- 
gence, of course. Let the work be made pleasing to the 
eye, so that it should not have a common or cheap look, 
or be the means of a, ogee respectable people away. 

Then, again, if a practice should become the 
common custom, consider what effect it would have 
upon the spirits of the public. Nothing is more calcu- 
leted to make ® man morose and gloomy than a sombre 
environment. Once let our streets be gay with colours, 
and I am convinced that it will do more to rouse the 
spirits of the average Briton, and make him generally a 
more cheerful being, than tradition stamps him, than 
any scheme than can be devised.—Yours truly, 

roydon. G. R. 
THE FOOD THAT IS WASTED. 

To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Srz,—The winter is u us again with its 
oie soars of men out of work and consequent 

p to themselves and their families. During the 
next few months thousands of people will be earnin 
insufficient w to even provide those depaett 
upon them with a sufficiency of warmin d 
nourishing food, for unfortunately the time o' 
when work is slack is that at which plenty of food is 
most important. Soup kitchens and various other 
charitable organisations do a splendid work in pro- 
viding good meals at low prices, but very many of the 
deserving poor are too proud to avail themselves of 
assistance offered in this way. A 

Why should not tradesmen of the humbler sort set 
a @ besiness id the flah of those animals which, 

gh perfectly wholesome and no . are for 
some reason or other déspized as food? 1 allude more 
particularly to cats, dogs, and rats. 


an 
year 


-Hovausmn 6, 1890. 
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venture to say, donc = 
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family would not listesi to my catemie 
should Saux on the table, but one day, with the co. 
the cook, T managed to introduce a. 

Wi tenis parmnok ofitwith tenet 
wi The 

to believe that iheriiwi 


indigputable testimony ./ 
oe. Since hse cat 


mag fe ap 


cars my 


week. 
ing is moro tender anil 
er days, business 
me s Y ate roast pup)y 
often enough to give me quite‘a taste for this dish. in 
common with cat, it appears on my table frequcutiy. 
Curiously enough I did not have much difficulty in jx. 
suading my family to —_ it. 

Years ago I read that the late Frank Buckland wag 
very fond of rats. I did not try them for some timc 
for I thought that an animal like the rat, whicl i- 
not a very clean feeder, might be objectionable, 11:1 
I-finally overcame these scruples, and can now siy 
from personal experience that rat pie is as delicious 4 
_ as pe ogee | want. 4 

ow, cats ogs are a drug in the market, 
Thousands of dogs are poisoned in the London Dov’. 
Home every year, thousands more are shot or drownt:i 
in other parts of the country, while anyone could obtaiu 
cats and rats by the score at a very trifling expense. 

Probably if any tradesman set up a shop in whic! 
he offered the flesh of these ani for sale, he woui:! 
meet with a good deal of pepest pion at first, but I ar: 
as sure that in the end his customers would buy 

em readily enough, and it cannot be denied that it 
would be far better for a feenlly to dine off a well-grown 
cat than not to dine at all.—Yours sincerely, 

Greenock. Waste Not, 


i 


ge 


THE CRUSH AT THE PIT DOOR. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly, 


Dear Sir,—Now that the theatrical season |:.: 
come round again, I really think it is time that som 
decisive measures were taken with a view to puttiny 
a stop to the disgraceful hustling which takes plac: 
night after night at the pit doors of some of the most 
prominent theatres in London. 
fay and os —— err as, for example, the Shaftes. 

e Savoy, pit-goers are compelled to “linc 
up,” two by two, and take their L pang is a decent and 
orderly fashion, but at the majority of the theatres. in 

lace of this desirable custom, we have a scramble and 
¢ for front position, which can hardly be compared 
i. maythin g, unless it is a scrimmage in the football 
. [have had my shins and ankles kicked black and bine 
in the endeavour to hold my own among the strugelins 
mass of humanity at the pit door of one of our leadins 
theatres, and have known cases where ladies have been 
seriously injured by the hustling that is of nightly 
occurrence. 

When people simply assemble in a mass in front of 
a narrow entrance, and know that the chance they will 
have of seeing the play well depends entirely upon thc 
rapidity with which they can get through the entrance: 
in question, it is too much for human nature to expect 
anything but a crush. Everyone naturally presses for- 
ward, and soon someone who gets his toes trodden on 
tries to force others back, with tho result that there !s 
a general mélée. 3 : 

managers are so supine that they will not take anv 
measures to remedy this state of affairs, why showl'l 
not theatre-goers take the remedy into their own hands’ 
If only the early arrivals at the pit entrance would re- 
quest those coming later to “line up” behind them, the 
reform would be effected in no time, for very few peo)!” 
can be senseless enough to object toa course whicl 
will ensure them @ comfortable entrance.—Yours truly, 

Charlton. E. R. L. 


A KINDLY old lady was cross-examining a class of 
Sunday echolars in one of onr villages a little while 
ago. She thought to impress upon her youthful 
audience the importance of maintaining through life 

name, aol: reminded them that Solomon had 
leclared a good name better than riches. 

“ Now, boys, tell me what you would rather have 
when you grow up to be men. And please think before 
you answer.” ; 

Up came several hands, bat the first one called 
sto) any further foaaisy. : 

“Please, ma'am,” shouted the little urchin, “I'l 
rather have whiskers.” 

For all letters published we shall pay at the rate of 
two guineas' a column or about 5d. a line. Senders of 
letters should, therefore, encloee name and address. !' 
must please be understood that we do not identify ourselves 
with opinions advanced on this page. They are those of 
the writers of the letters; we merely exercise superresiul 
over the ceneral nature of the correspondence. 
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WHAT: FT COSTS.—NO. 11. 
' wQUN A THEATRE. 


Some Facts apout tax Most Risky ov Businesses, 


A THEATRICAL lation is oven a more risk venture 
than a newapeper to fill a “long felt want ;” 
with owever, that if a theatre is well 


“batt the lessee enjoys a fair share of luck, it 
eas las er in proportion te the amount of personal 
abour involved. 
A thing about theatres is that only one or 
two out of -¢he scores in London are actually owned by 
the mem who rdm them. The owner of tho freehold 
may know eatety nothing about the business. He 
is the one man who Is certain to make money no matter 
whether the venture is successful or not, for rent is 
always im advance. There is not much credit 
given in the theatrical world. 

For a theatre of average size in the West End £3,000 
per annum will be demanded. If the lessee is an old 
band he will stipulate that he is not saddled with rates 
and taxes—a matter of about £250 a year. 

The next consideration is gas. [f he be playing 
opers or burlesque this will amount to something like 
£15 a week. For comedy or tragedy not so much; 
perhaps £10 or £12. 

In the same manner, the orchestra does not come to 
so much in the latter event. £20 a week is a fair 
estimate for comedy, while nearly twice as much will 
be required for opera. 

The question of salaries is a difficult one to deal 
with. A nameis evérything. The lessee who opens a 
theatre with n6 well-known names on his programme 
will come to ruin and the Bankruptcy Court. Big 
salaries are the order of the day. 

“I consider actors are overpaid in these times," said 
an old actor recently. ‘I toured the provinces thirty 
years ago as a star, played eight distinct characters a 
week, and received £5 for it. I do not believe Iam 
any more clever now; nevertheless, I can command 
£50 a week. It is simply because I happen to live in 
an age when big salaries are fashionable.” 

To resume, however, the catalogue of the lessee’s 
expenses. Comedy will certainly occasion an outlay 
of close upon £120 a week for salaries tothe players. 
Melodrama, in which case the cast is very much ex- 
tended, and “‘ crowds”’ of citizens, soldiers, sailors, etc., 
have to be considered, £150 or £160; burlesque, £220; 
and comic opera, £250. 

As to grand opera, the sums ae to performers are 
so immense that it is impossible to give an average 
statement. A prima donna in comic opera will receive 
£40 or £60 a week. We believe Miss Geraldine Ulmar, 
of the Savoy, when she was first engaged by Mr. 
D'Oyly Carte, received £30. A first low comedian takes 
from £15 to £85. But here, again, a name has every- 
thing in its favour. George Grossmith drew £40 a 
week from the treasury of the Savoy; Arthur Roberts 
£105 a week from the Avenue. A leading comedy 
actress is worth from £20 to £40, a ‘ chambermaid” 
from £10 to £20, a hero in melodrama about £40, but 
William Terriss drew £76 at the Adelphi. 

As for the drudges, the banner carriers, and members 
of the chorus, they have to put up with a scale price, 
which may vary from 1s. 6d. a night for a super to 
30s. a week, which is the average 'y of a chorus- 
singer. 

For ters, scene-shifters, property men, gas 
men, and limelight men, it is usual to contract with a 
middleman. There are many ofthem. The lessee has 
little time to think much of the morality of the 
practice. He is saved a great amount of trouble, and 
that is the end of it. e total weekly wage of car- 
penters, etc., can be covered with three ten-pound 
notes in a moderately-sized theatre. 

Ad ing, with its accessories of posting and 
printing, is a big item. It cannot be done at a less 
cost than £85 to £100 a week. Then we must have & 
housekeeper, a stage-doorkeeper, a fireman, a police- 
man or two, and a certain number of extra and name- 
less hands. . Monfey-takers and check-takers are paid a 
fixed of 128. a week. The salaries of the others 
mentioned will vary from £1 to £2 a week. 

A good acting foanager is absolutely necessary. He 
must superintead every department in “front of the 
house.” He is usually treasurer, looks after the 

receipts, pays the salaries and disbursements, and 
makes all contracts for advertising and printing. He 
has absolute dis¢retion as to the free list, and must 
know thorotighly whom to admit without question, and 
when to distribute the gratuitous orders. Above all 
things he must be a man of business. _ 

He needs two essential qualities. He must be in- 
exorable in matters of business; he mugt also have 
what is called a good address, and must know whom 
to conciliate ahd how to do it. A good deal of his time 
Will be o¢enpied in making explanations and excuses. 
As he will have to be ambassador and plenipotentiary 
of the honse, he must bea man of sharp and shrewd wit. 

He must pacity the Lord Chamberlain and his 
minions; he must fove the gentlemen of the press even 
more than as men and brothers; he must be polite and 
Promising to troublesome creditors, and he must hood- 
wink the Conrity Conucil to any extent the exigencies 
ot business may demand. He will have to be at the 
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theatre constantly. The hardest worked man in the 
house, his £10 or £19 @ week is well earned. 

We next como to the Hero again cvery- 
thing depends upon circumstances. For comedy it is 
cheap cnough. Canvas is only about 1s. 6d.a yard, and 
after all it is only intended to be used asa big screcn. At 
the very outside this item will not exceod £35. Comic 
opera is a very different matter indeed ; £1,000 is soon 
spent. Dresses alone will come to £500 or £600. 

Very likely tho lessee will send to Paris for his 
armour or ae jewellery ; it is more showy stuff than 
that of English make, and, consequently, costs moro. 
cooery sl I come to nearly £200. Ordinary furniture 
can be had cheap enough. The usual custom nowa- 
days is to hire it at so much a week from some up- 
holsterer, aud ho is given a line on the programme. 
“ The furniture and upholsterings supplied by Messrs. 
——." In melodrama, trick machinery is a very heavy 
item. An earthquake, an explosion, or a railway 
collision may cost anything. 

Now our theatre is in thorough working order. We 
can draw up the curtain and take our profits—if any. 
First of all a certain income is davived from the re- 
freshment room. The more acts there are in the play 
the better this department will prosper. As the lessee, 
however, has handed it over to a contractor for a mee 
sum, this will make no difference to him. £35 a wee 
is a fair price for the buffet. 

Sometimes the contractor stipulates that he shall 
have the right to sell the programmes, and look after 
the cloak rooms. Sixpence for a programme and 
the same sum for taking care of an umbrella are pro- 
fitable items. Then there is the advertising on the 
programme. But all this rests with the contractor in 
most cases. We will take it for granted that the lessee 
has received £35 a week. 

The ¢ item in the receipts of course is the 
money taken at the door and the booking office, or 
through the libraries and other agents who save the 
lessee trouble and earn their own commission, which 
comes to very nearly twenty-five per cent. As an 
ordinary West End theatre holds about £160 or £200, 
this means £1,020 or £2,000 a w@k, not counting 
morning performances. 

A glance at the items of expense will show that they 
phe about £80 a night or £480 a week before the 
cartain is raised. But while expenses are certain re- 
ceipts are problematical. If his house is full the lessee 
nets a clear profit of £40 a night without counting 
the refreshment room. 

Remember, however, that this is only a profit on 
running expenses. The big lump sums for scenery and 
dresses have to be made up ators he is actually in 
pocket. Naturally, if the piece has a longrun he makes 
8 large profit, and, furthermore, has nothing to do but 
take a long holiday till the popularity of his play 
is on the wane. 

It will be noticed that no mention has been made of 
an arrangement with the author of the piece. If the 
lessee is a man of large capital he can, of course, run 
the risk of a loss by buying the copyright entire; if of 
limited capital, then he invariably goes on the profit- 
sharing system, the fairer meth of the two. 

It may be worth while to quotea few facts in cor- 
roboration of the statement at the head of this article, 
that a theatre is the most risky of businesses. The two 
great theatres of English history, Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, have ruined scores of men. 

To go no farther back than the present century, Mr. 
Bann furnishes one of the most extraordinary papers 
on record, ‘‘ A memorandum of eleven thousand orders 
(free passes), amounting to the sum of £38,851 1s. Od., 
written under the management of Mr. Charles Kemble 
at Covent Garden Theatre, between May 17 and July 
12, 1824,” a period of not quite three months. 

Laparte, a Frenchmen, lost a fortune here in 1882. 
Captain Polhill from eee equally unsuccess- 
ful. Macready embarked his fortune in the theatre and 
remained only a couple of seasons, at an annual rental 
of £7,000. His losses must have been enormous. 
Later, there were Madame Vestris and Charles 
Mathews, who held it at a weekly loss of £40. 

Drury Lane has been quite as big a ‘white 
elephant.” Mr. Place, a wealthy American, paid a 
yearly rental of £10,600. He became a bankrupt in 
1880. The Captain Polhill already mentioned lost 
£50,000 at Drury Lane, while Bunn became a bankrupt 
through the same medium, and owed the proprietors of 
the theatre £12,000. A German gentleman of fortune 
came next, and lost a fortune also. 

Last week it was recorded in the newspapers that a 
lessee of the Princess's Theatre had lost £14,000 over it. 

On the other hand, some large fortunes have been 
acquired by successful plays. Mr. Falconer made no 
less assum than £60,000 clear profit during one single 
year at the Lyceum. Our Boys, the most successful 
piece that has ever been placed upon the stage, was 
played for four years at an average profit of £400 a 
week. 

It is said that The Private Secretary brought £45,000 
to its lucky propeleters. Edward Terry has made large 
fortunes for himself and his playwrights. The profits 
to the author alone in the case oh west Lavender have 
been estimated at £80,000. 

Mr. Alexander Henderson made £70,000 during his 
connection with the stage. Mr. Gilbert, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, and Mr, D'Oyly Carte have all been able to 
keep the wolf from thé door by the operas runnipg at 


the Savoy. One of theso operas, if succcssful, bring : 
in £40,000 a year clear profit. 

The Gattis, of the Adelphi, and Mr. Augustus Har. . 
of Drury Lane, must be the most wealthy theatricat 
managers in London. There is seldom « failure at 
cithcr house. : 

Just what will hit the public taste and what not 1s 
hard to say. Mr. G.R. Sims went begying with his 
Lights of London, and so did T. W. Robertson with 
Noctely. Yet both made the fortunes of the lessees and 
the writers. When The Dead Heart was first brought 
out at tho Adelphi many years ago it fell flat, althoug!, 
£10,000 was spent in advertising it. Revived at the 
Lyceum lately, it was a great success. Tho successful 
opera, Dorothy, was played to a loss at first. 

Many plays which fall perfectly flat at one theaw~- 
are produced at anothcr and draw crowded house:. 
A theatrical speculation is, indeed, problematica:. 
Managers know this, and most of them have a sort 1 
superstitious belief in “luck.” 


—— fo 


Competition has forced the price of false teetit 
down so low that it is hardly worth a body's while to 
cut his natural ones. 


——_—+f-—___ 


A Corgnisu editor says he once partook of a beverage 
80 very strong that he could not tell whether it was 
brandy or a torchlight procession thet was going down 
his throat. 


——-fo—___. 


A GERMAN newspaper contains an obituary, in which 
occurs the following: ‘Our dear son, Gustav, lost his 
life by falling from the spires of a Lutheran church. 
Only those who know the height of the steeple can 
measure the depth of our grief.” 


A MAN carried a 


be a b one. He then reminded them that there 
were black cherries as well as red ones. 


A Frenog View or an Encuisttman.—He is a hardy, 
robust, tenacious fellow, strong in the back, with 
muscles of iron, and as dogged asa mule. A man who, 
sooner than leave go of a ball, which he holds tightly 
under his arm, will perform prodigies of valour; who, 
to succeed in getting that ball between two goal posts, 
will bite the dust, have his flesh torn, his jaws broken, 
his ribs crushed, and will expire on a deathbed of 
agony with a smile on his lips if he can only learn, 
before breathing his last, that his side won the game! 

SESE Soemeieeeemeeeeel 

Jané (coming up the stairs, to Missus): ‘I should 
feel extremely obliged, ma’rm, if you would do me a 
little favour.” 

Missus (who knows the value of even an inferio. 
“ general"): ‘* Well, Jane, what is it ?” 

“T hardly know what to say, ma'rm.” 

“ Well, of course, I can’t comply until I know.” 

“ Well, ma’rm, my young man is at the backdoor, and 
I thought, perhaps, you would be so very kind as tc 
speak with him for a few minutes while I run upstairs 
and make myself tidy.” 

te 


AMBULANCE Fretp Examination.—Scene: Sussex 
Downs; Soldier, supposed to have been wounded, is 
brought to surgeon’s tent by bearers. Bearer, re- 

rting: “ Severe scalp wound, sir, accompanied with 

sensibeelity.”’ 

Surgeon: “ Well, what have yon done ?" 

Bearer: ‘“‘ Dressed the wound, sir, and gave hima 
little whuskey-and-water.”’ 

Surgeon: ‘ Whiskey-and-water? How did you 
expect an insensible man to swallow that ?” 

r: ‘He axed for't, sir.” 


SSS SSS 
RESULT OF THE SIXTH CANVAS- 


SING COMPETITION. 
(Issue dated October 25.) 


The Firat Prize of £1 has been won by 
MR. W. H. GARDNER, 
28, SUTTON ROAD, 
KIDDERMINSTER, 


who sent 228 notices, 
The Second Prise of 10s, 
5 MB. A. CAWDRON, 
: 10, KIRKLBY CLIFF, 


who forwarded 216, OUEST 
The Third Prize of 68, by 
MR. H. BURNS, 
110, GOLBORNE Roab, 
who sent 200. EEN SEEK 


And the Fourth Prise of 4s., by 
MRB, J. W. PEPPER, 
1183, WHARF STREET, 
LEICESTER, 


from whom 182 were received. 


A notice regarding these Paises appeats on Pege 243, 


ere tat 


MARKED MEN. 


How Criminats May BE RECOGNISED. 


M. Berritvon, the inventor of the clever system of 
mi criminals, which has been widely adopted, 
has just written a little Pee tie the ak to 
his great work—‘‘ Judicial Photography,” or the art of 
photographing criminals. , 

He begins by saying that judicial Photography 
differs from artistic photography in that while the latter 
aceks to obliterate wrinkles, marks, and di ts, 
the former endeavours with the 
accentuate all these—to make them prominent. 

“Of all parts of the human ge tes ere say M. 
Bertillon, ‘the most on most important, 
because it is the most stable, is the ear.” 

Consequently, although to ordinary observers it is 
perhaps the least noticed feature, itis most important 
for the assistance of criminal identification that every 
peculiarity of the ear should be most carefully noted. 

“ Unchangeable in its form from birth, refractory to 
the influences of education, surroundings or climate, this 
organ remains during life subject to the indestructible 
laws of heredity. It is almost impossible to meet two 
pairsof ears which are identically alike in all their 
parts; and the numerous variations which the ear pre- 

-sents with its hills and valleys seemto remain the 
same from the cradle to the grave. 

“T believe,” he adds, suggestively, ‘that the regis- 
tration of certain peculiarities of the ear at the moment 
of birth in the birth registers would render criminal 
substitution of children impossible and mistaken 
identity a thing of the past." 

The profile is another point of importance, according 
to M. Bertillon, in the photography of criminals. The 
lines of the profile give the fixed individuality of each 
face. The silhouette or shadow portrait enables the 
observer to meastre all the portions of the face, of 
which the full-face picture only gives a projection. 
The word is used as an architect uses it. 

By means of altering the head-dress and the use of 
nnguents, pigments, and false hair, the full-face may 
oe speed disguised, deformities erased, and marks 
obliterated, but the profile always remains the same. 
This is shown in the case of actors, who, even by 
means of false noses, chins, etc., are not quite able to 
efface their profile under che inspection of an opera- 
glass, and it would be next to impossible to wear 
such palpable disguises as theirs in the streets in open 
day without detection. 

“ Therefore,” says M. Bertillon, “I believe that the 
photograph of the profile alone is ni to insure 
the identification of criminals, provided the police are 
well familiarised with the proper way of using this 
means.” 

It is an error to suppose that in order to engrave the 
characteristic traits of a face upon the memory all 
that is necessary is to regard it long and attentively. 
In the majority of cases the image is rapidly effaced 
because the observation has not been reasoning, 
methodieal. It must be possible to describe, to name 
the different forms of the nose, the mouth, the eyes, 
the ears, in fact to be able to recognise and to distin- 
guish exactly the distinctive characters of these traits 
as they are seen in a photograph. 

M. illon therefore says: ‘‘I would like to see all 
members of the police service familiarise themselves 
with the elements of anthropol and with the 
anatomy of the face. They could then arrest almost 
without fail and on the spot every criminal who dared 
to trust himself upon the street.” 

Finally, ‘the chief of the French anthropometric 
service gives some words of advice regarding the prac- 
tical comparison of a photograph with a description, 
and how to arrive by this means at the identification, 
that is, at the proof that the image represented is truly 


care to 


that of the suspected person. 
“A prisoner,” he says, “ is never willing to ise 
his own portrait in a pho hb shown to him. he 


were to say frankly, ‘Yes, that is my picture,’ he 
would thus give to justice a proof of his identity, and 
he wonld never do that, you may be sure. It is 
necessary to drag from the acknowledgment, 
‘ Yes, that photograph really represents me.’ ” 

If in the Beton of the person pointed out to you as 
the criminal you have some hesitation as to the truth- 
fulners of the resemblance, be careful not to express 
your doubt openly. -On the cont: , affect a complete 
assurance, and place the dou picture suddenly 
directly under the eyes of the suspected inte 

Here is a rale without exception. 1s tee peewee h. 
is his, he cannot help looking it over ly in order 
to try to find some points at least that do not resemble 
him. “ Oh, look,” he will say, “is that my mouth ?” 
T¢ on the | the pestomeset is not of bisa, if you 
are the victim of.a false resemblance, your man 
not even give bimself the trouble to look closely at it, 
aed ent is 1. it is fall 

, etre nay, it -face portraits of him- 

self that a criminal most readily, which have 

mostinfluence over him, which cause him tomakeavowals, 

to dispute, to even deny. The portrait of his profile he 

is very likely not to recognise; he has — never 
its tra 


seen his face; he can ppd deny th, but 

justico—educated in the art of p! omy, of anth ro- 

ar ile have at hand absolutely un- 
proofs of his identity. 


~ 


countries are fam 
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WHAT A LADY GAN DO WITH A’ | THE HOROSCOPE OF ‘THE WINNER 


HAIRPIN. 


——< 


4 i what 
A jad, egal rgd s mechanical skill is usually 


with a 


inci; to open boxes, i 
Cea eek one with. But they know how to 


manage 8 hairpin. 
“A lady,” said an chareyiag pentane the otherday, 


€ pore. 

With the same “ tool” she can, and frequently does, 
button her gloves, and occasionally her boot. She cuts 
the magazines with it. She twists it into clasps for 
broken jewellery. She employs it to draw corks, and 
also to snuff candles. She inserts it into windows 
to keep them from rattling, and uses it to brace back 
shades that incline to tamble down. 

She succeeds, by its help, in turning the hasps of 
windows from the outside, when obliged, by accidental 
lock-out, to “ burglarise" her own house. She arms 
herself with it when travelling, to keep disagreeable 


neighbours at a respectful distance. She files receipts 


upon it. 
The fan has long been regarded as the object most 
suggestive of the S rong ob ge Ladies of ores 
or their especially graceful or 
skilful use of other dainty, family, feminine articles. 
But if weare asked to select the thing most truly repre- 


sentative of the British girl, we would name, without 
hesitation, the meat, the ingenious, the inexhaustible, 


the magic hair-pin. 
t= —__—_ 
LIFE A MILLION YEARS AGO. 


A scIENtTIFIc paper tells us that ‘a million years 
ago the length of the day was about three hours.” It 
is gradually increasing in length, though ‘‘ even in cen- 
turies the change is but a fraction of a second.” 

Just imagine the disadvantages our poor ancestors 
had to contend against a million years ago. Faucy 
having to crowd a day’s work and amusement and 
sleep into three hours. When three or four meals had 
been hurriedly bolted there would be very little time 
left for a newspaper or cigar. No lounging at clubs, 
no parliamentary debates, no whist ies, concerts, 
or operas were needed to while away the hours. They 

no quickly on pleasant days that one’s boots 
were hardly on before he was obliged to don his night- 
cap and retire to rest. 

So short were the days that there was hardly time 
to get into debt. So short were the nights that there 
wasn't eventime to dream. When one wanted to have his 
hair cut he was obliged to omit a meal or a night's sleep. 

It is probable that the short duration of the day 
accounts for the reputed length of the lives of the 
people of those early ages. Buckle, in his “ History of 
Civilisation,” quotes the Sanscrit books and the records 
of the Thibetan divines, which assert that ‘in ancient 
times the life of a common man was 80,000 years, and 
that holy men lived to be upwards of 100,000.” 

Of one king, whose name was Yudhishthir, it is men- 
tioned that he reigned 27,000 years, while another, 
called Alarka, reigned 66,000. It is sad to think that 
these young creatures were cut off in their prime, since 
there are several instances of the early poets living to 
be about half a million. 

But the most remarkable case is that of a brilliant 
character mentioned in the “Vishnu Purana,” who 
united in his single person the functions of a king and 
asaint. This eminent man’s days were, indeed, long 
in the land since, when he was made king, he was 
2,000,000 years old. He then reigned for the trifle of 
300,000 years, having done which he resigned his 
empire, and lingered on for 100,000 more. 

A reign of 800,000 years w be taxing to the 
strength of any man, but the difficulties must have 
been aggravated in such a warm climate as that of 
India, and without the aid of telephones, comic 
journals, and parliamentary elections to relieve the 
monotony, and add a zeat to life. 

oe fell in love when he was 400,000 or 
600, ears of age. During his engagement of 20,000 
or 80,000 ‘years, a per man would have ample time to 
become acquainted with his sweetheart, and to find out 
her taste in the matter of chocolates and jewellery. 

It ise to think that these ancient pagans 
wets pe to while away a million years in com- 
parative idleness, while we intelligent and busy 
moderns, even with the aid of the “health hints” 
which our papers furnish in such abundance, can 
scarcely reach the allotted ‘three score years and 
ten,” and in the majority of instances are hurried out 
of the world by application of railway trains, 
medicines, adulterated foods. physicians, and other 


OF THE FIRST CHILD. PRIZE. 


Commumicatep BY aN AsTROLosEn. 


In this the sun, the moon, and all the 
planets except Mars are in igns, which are 
symbolized by human forms, to indicate their influence, 


and signs of similar nature are rising and culminatiny. 
besides which, Venus is just below the Eastern horizon. 
Therefore this baby girl is likely to develop into a 
beautiful woman, perhaps a little quick tempered and 
fickle, but ly amiable. 

The san and moon are in close time aspect (four signs 
apart), which will enable her to overcome many cvil 
influences to health and general prosperity. She will 
probably possess considerable love of music, dancin:.. 
and pleasure. The moon, separating from Venus anil 
applying to the sun, may indicate a serious dispute 
with her parents, which will interfere for a time with 
her well-being. She will be fond of dress and ambi- 
tious, and, as Mars is in square with Mercury, quick 
witted and liable to exaggerate. 

The moon in the 8rd house may give many changes 
and short journeys, and Saturn in the 9th house is not 
favourable to long journeys, Fee by water. The 
first three years of life are likely to bring important 
crises, both good and evil, to herself or parents. Her 
seventh andseventeenth years should be fortunate. the 
eleventh and twelfth perhaps the reverse. She will 

most likely between twenty and twenty-five, but 
married life may not be altogether happy, as the sun 
is in conjunction with Uranus and semi-square (1} 
signs) aspect with Saturn. Her husband will pro- 
bably be of middle stature, rather atout, dark haired, 
yet with a clear complexion, and of a cheerful, 
generous, and manly disposition. 

Guy MannNerinc. 
——_—_sfo————_— 

“Witt,” said Mrs. Drary to her husband, after his 
return from a fishing trip, ‘you on;":t to spend an hour 
or two with a fisherman, and get some hints about tlic 
different kinds of fish.” 

“ Er—what for ?” demanded Will. 

“It looks a little inconsistent, that’s all, to bring 
home mackerel when you've been fishing up the river.” 
a 

“It seems 8 ectly clear case against yon.” said 
the reporter. ‘Why not makea clean breast of it, and 
let me publish your confession ?” 

“ Confession |" exclaimed the indignant prisoner. ‘I 
have nothing to confess. Iam an innocent man, sir. 
But if—if—s'posin’ I did have a confession to make. 
what's the best figure your paper would pay me for it’” 

———-fo—__ 

A yYounea woman, evidently ‘from the country,” was 
seen standing with a perplexed air at one of the pillar 
letter-boxes, She was observed to knock several times 
on the top of the iron box, and obtaining no response. 
she passed round to the opporite side, and, raising the 
cover of the slit in which letters are placed, applied 
her mouth to the aperture, and called out ie in), “Can 
you let me have a postage stamp, if you please ?" 


TO THOSE WHO LIKE 
THE PAPER. 


—— 

If you appreciate our efforts ‘to interest, fo elevate, to 
amuse,” will you help us make the paper known by handing 
specimen copies to your friends? Readers who will so far 
trouble themselves as to do this will be giving the most pra:- 
tical proof possible of their approbation. 

We will gladly send (earriage free, of course) the number 
of specimen copies for which any reader asks. Foremen and 
overseers of large factories and workshops are in a position 
to render particularly valuable assistance in this way. 

_ Were we providing a poor pennyworth of reading matter we 
should be able to advertise extenswely. As it ts, we feel we 
may ask those whom we succeed in pleasing to make the paper 
known a Vittle in this manner. 

We have printed on small gummed sligs a facsimile of the 
nero jheading with some wording round <t. To those who 
will make use of these we shali.be most hanpy to forward a 
packet, 
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FACTS. 


ae : 

Caneien-Pigzos travel from twenty to forty miles an 
hour. ° : 

Vrratot does not burn if wiped off the skin at once 
with a dry cloth. 

Ix the smaller towns of Germany only the sweeps 
rate Annes propia eve Catan Creat 

Over 520,000 people are carri y the Metropolitan 
Railways of London daily. 

Ir has been estimated by competent authorities that 
above 4,000 stags are annually killed in Scotland. 

Taerk are 190,000 public-houses in the United 
Kingdom. In other words, one house in every forty- 
two is @ public-house. 

Jacos'’s WELL and the pet of ground surrounding it 
have been sold by the Turkish Government to the 
Greek Church for £4,000. 

Ix Norway so much importance is attached to the 
rite of confirmation that it is often very difficult for the 
avconfirmed to obtain any sort of employment. 

From the leafy surface of a single acre of grass in 
our island it is estimated that from 8,000,000 to nearly 
1,000,000 pounds of water are yearly exhaled in the 
form of vapour. 

Tur leaves of a plant of Northern India, when 
chewed, take away the power of tasting sugar for 
iwenty-four hours, although they do not otherwise 
obliterate the general sense of taste. 

GrrMaNny employs five and a-half millions of women 
iu industrial pursuits ; England, four millions; France, 
three and three-quarter millions; Italy, three and 
a-half millions; and Austro-Hungary nearly the same 
bumuber. 

Tre Chinese are, perhaps, the most lightly taxed 
people in the world. In China all the land belongs to 
the State, and a trifling sum per acre, never altered 
through long centuries, is paid as rent. This is the 
only tax in the country, and it amounts to about half- 
a-crown per head yearly. 

At the public library at Macon there is a barometer 
made simply of a thin strip of cedar and a thin strip of 
white pine, vlaced See and stuck perpendicularly 
ina base reat of wood. When it is going to rain the 
strips bend down, and when it is to be dry they stand 
reidly stiff and straight. It is said to indicate coming 
storins unfailingly. 

Tut Lonarst Piants.—The longest plants in the 
world are sea-weeds. One tropical and sub-tropical 
variety is known which measures in length, when it has 
ieached its full development, at least 600 teet. Sca.- 
weeds do not receive any nourishment from the sedi- 
went at the bottom or borders of the sea, but only from 


air and mineral matters held in solution in the sea- 
water, 


A New Usk For TRE TricycLr.—The speedy three- 
wheeler has been adopted by the authorities of the 
perish of St. Giles’, Camberwell, so that their dust- 
superintendents might go their rounds, which extend 
over & very wide area, with increased rapidity. Four 
machines were hired for the four officials, by way of 
experiment, and the trial of the tricycles was so suc- 
cessful that they were afterwards purchased. 

NaPOLEON’S PockeT-Book.—There is now in the pos- 
session of a Russian lady the pocket-book lost by 
Napoleon more than three-quarters of a century ago, 
when he was crossing the Beresina. Napoleon offered 
large rewards for it during the three years before 
Waterloo. 1¢ was given to its present possessor as a 
souvenir by Count Felix Ledochovsky. Prince Victor 
18 stated to be among the numerous would-be purchasers 
of this interesting relic. 

New Curg For STaAMMFRING.—Stammerers rarely, if 
ever, show any impediment to speech when speaking 
in whispers. On this fact a new method of treatment 
las been founded, which in aa follows :—For the first 
ten days ing is prohibited. This will allow rest 
to the voice, and constitute the preliminary stage of 
treatment. During the next ten days speaking is per- 
wissible in a whispering voice, and in the course of 
the next fifteen days the ordinary conversational tone 
may be gradually employed. 

A New Swinpte.—The latest swindle is accom- 
plished by means of a double fonntain pen, one end 
filed with ordinary ink, and the other with ink that 
fades away in a day or two. The sharper’s plan is to 
call on farmers .or others, make a bargain so advan- 
tageous to them that they are willing to agree to it, 
‘rite the contract or ent with the ink that fader, 
then manage so that ies victim signs it with the ink 
that lasts, ‘Then, in a few days, he has the name on 8 


‘het of blank paper, on which any sort of note can 
Written, 


lovin Stones.—It is stated that a combination 
Ph chemicals has been discovered by means of which 
ie hardest stones can be dissolved and moulded into 
ity shape, the cast being as hard as flint, translucent, 
om capable of taking on a very brilliant lustre. Most 
tg colours are said to result from this process, in 
‘ “a the inventor has so much belief that he is 
maaeevouring to get some capitalist to back him to 
sty out the invention on a large scale. It is stated 


ss ina fluid state the dissolved stone can be 
“eC tocoat anything having a hard and glossy aurface. 


PEARSON'S W 


| Every 100lbs. of good barley gives the brewer 8Olbs. 


of malt. 


It is said that over £1,000,000 is spent by Londoners 
for flowers yearly. 

Rurtanp has not only the distinction of being the 
smallest county in England, but may also claim to be 
the most free from crime. 

It is a curious point in our criminal law that to con- 
stitute murder the death must take place in a year 
aud a day from the time of the offence. 

It ig almost impossible to get unadulterated coffee. 
An inspector states that out of one hundred shops 
visited for that purpose, eighty-nine sold chicory in 
large proportion mixed with it. 

It is said that a certain much-advertised British pill 
finds great favour with the Czar, insomuch that he 
frequently carries a box of them in his pocket, and 


may be seen swallowing a couple before he sits down 
to meals. 


Duxmow has been the scene of a curious matrimonial 
complication. Two brothers bearing the name of 
Matthews married two sisters named Barnard, and, 
shortly after the double marriage had been gone 
through, the father of the brides, who was a widower, 
married the widowed mother of the bridegrooms. 


Tue domestic arrangements at Buckingham Palace 
are not all that could be desired. Great corridors, 
leading to nowhere in particular, occupy much of the 
space, the rooms are inconveniently remote from one 
another, and in order, prea gably, to prevent the 
smell of the cooking obtruding on Royal noses, the 
kitchen is actually a quarter of a mile from the Queen’s 
private dining-room. 

For twenty years there has been no death punish- 
ment for crime in Switzerland. Some of the cantons 
have, indeed, repealed the Act for abolishing executions, 
but so strong is the Anes feeling on the subject of 
capital punishment, that a most brutal parricide, who 
was sentenced to death by a cantonal court, on appeal 
to the General Council of the Republic had the sentence 
commuted to imprisonment for life, by a large majority 
of votes. 

Tue Sprep oF ANIMALS.—A writer observes that he 
has sprinkled wasps and bees with rose-coloured 
powder, and has found that they, thus handicapped, 
could re up with the fastest trains when speeding 
down “ Shap Summit,” the steepest gradient in the 
country. Nor were these carried along in the rush of 
air caused by the train. They would come in and out 
of the window, sometimes disappearing for a minute or 
more, but frequently returning again and again. Ata 
distance of from five to ten miles they dropped behind, 
while others took their places. 


ABOUT een eae the most singular 
instance of the way in which different people regard 
the same thing is the manner in which mothers-in-law 
are treated in various parts of the earth. In France 
they are esteemed ; in Britain, they are the undeserved 
theme of much cheap wit, and some very material 
antipathy. Among many Indian tribes it is in the 
highest degree improper for a mother-in-law to speak 
to her daughter's husband. If she finds it necessary 
to communicate with him, it is etiquette that she 
should turn her back, and address him through the 
medium of a third person. 


Tue Picrons or St. Marx’s.—The pigeons of St. 
Mark's, Venice, are said to have been settled in the 
city since the year 877. After the religious services of 
Palm Sunday, it was anciently the custom of the sac- 
ristans of St. Mark’s to release some birds with their 
wings clipped, which the people in the piazza scrambled 
for. The pigeons took refuge on the roof the church, 
where they pretnelly increased to an enormous number, 
and assumed a certain sanctity of character. Before 
the downfall of the republic they were fed daily at two 
o'clock, and at the expense of the Government, but 
the cost is now defrayed from a bequest left by some 
charitable lady. 


Tur Lonaest TraM-LINE IN THE WorR.LD.—A tram- 
line is being constructed in the Argentine Republic 
which will connect Buenos Ayres with the outlying 
towns, and will when finished extend over 200 miles. 
The cars will be drawn by horses, which are amazingly 
cheap and plentiful in South America; steam there 
would be a far more costly means of working the trams, 
for fuel, both wood and coal, is scarce and expensive. 
The rolling stock consists of five sleeping cars of 18ft. 
long, each with six beds, which, in the daytime, are 
rolled back to form seats; four two-storied carriages, 
twenty platform carriages, six ice waggons, four cattle 
tracks, and 200 goods vans. 


IratiaN Mortar.—Italian masons, when they begin 
to build a house, dig a deep pit, into which is put lime 
enough to fill it within a foot or two of the top. Water 
is then poured in until the pit is filled, and the mixture 
is left to itself, care being taken only to add water, as 
that first put in is rie iia or absorbed. As mortar 
is wanted, a portion of the lime is taken from the to 
of the mass; but the lower portion, which will be use 
to mix with the plastering mortar, remains undistur!.d 
for years, and acquires a smooth, pasty quality much 
prized by Italian architects, who place a value upon 
the lime which they use for such Pe pro- 
portionate to the length of time which bas elapsed 
since it was first slaked. 


iu Britain. 

It isa breach of etiquette for a Chinaman to wea: 
spectacles in company. 

Tue Duke of Sutherland owns 200,000 acres on 
Hampton Plains, Western Australia. 


Tue Government Telegraph Service of Great Britain 
transmits, it is said, on the average, 1,688,270 words a 
day to newspapers alone. 

_It is calculated that a piece of platinum about the 
size of the tip of a man's finger could be drawn out 
into a wire fine enough to stretch right across Europe 
from the Urals to the Bay of Biscay. 

Bzitisn beer is still rapidly coming into favour in 
our immense Asiatic Empire. It is stated, indeed, that 
the annual consumption has very nearly trebled within 
the last five years, and for the current year will in all 
probability exceed three millions of gallons. 


Jonn TEnNNIEL's first cartoon of Mr. Gladstone 
appeared in Punch on May 20, 1864. Gladstone, a 
jockey, riding the horse Democracy, has given his 
mount the rein without the signal of Palmerston, the 
starter, who shouts after the impatient rider, ‘* Hi! 
Gladstone, Democracy. Too soon! Too soon!" This 
cartoon was apropos of the proposal to grant the 
franchise in boroughs to £6 householders. 

Curap Livinc.—People who wish to live well and 
cheaply at the same time should go to Antioch. A 
gentleman tried to be extravagant there, but found it 
almost impossible—house rent, servants, horses, board, 
washing, and wine included—to spend more than £40 
a year. Oh, that Antioch were London. Fancy 7$)bs. 
of mutton for 1s., fat fowls for 2d. apiece, 70lbs.-pf fish 
for 1s., and all possible fruits and vegetables sufficient 
for one’s household for 2d. a week. 

Tar Purrs oF a Locomotive.—The cough or puff of 
a railway engine is due to the abrupt emission of waste 
steam up the chimney, When moving slowly the 
coughs can, of course, be heard following each other 
quite distinctly, but when speed is put on the puffs - 
come out one after the other much more rapidly, and 
when eighteen coughs a second are produced they can- 
not be separately distinguished by the ear. A_loco- 
motive running at the rate of nearly seventy miles an 
hour gives out twenty puffs of steam every second-- 
that is, ten for each of its two cylinders. 


PunctuaTIon.—It is strange that the use of points 
for purposes of punctuation should be such a compara. 
tively modern invention. Of the four generally used 
points, only the period (.) dates earlier than the 
fifteenth century. The colon (:) is said to have been 
first introduced about 1485, the comma (,) about 1570. 
It is difficult to understand how the literary world dis- 
pensed for so many centuries with the useful points. 
and their lack must havé added to the toil of the de- 
cipherer of written documents. When we remember: 
what curious pervertions of meaning may be caused by 
the misplacing of a comma we marvel how early 
authors contrived to escape stranye misreading of their 
works, in which no points guided the students. 

A Tiny Cuurcy.—The parish church of Lullington, 
Sussex, proudly boasts of being the smallest one in 
England. The population of this parish is sixteen in 
number, and is contained in two cottages. There is a 
certain picturesque sense of proportion in this number, 
for the church is 16 feet square; 30 each soul has his 
foot’s space wherein to annex salvation for himself. 
Tiny the church surely is, for it just holds four pews, 
a font, a pulpit, and a harmonium, besides the little 
communion table, surmounted by a faded panel con- 
taining the Ten Commandments and the Royal arms, 
with G.R. to keep the lion and unicorn company. At 
one side a row of pegs, no doubt represents the vestry 
and overhead a piece of sacking does its best to stop a 
hole in the roof. 

A Usrrvi AnximMaL.—The Greenlander knows how to 
turn seals to profitable account. They supply 
him with food, light, and eters The liver is con. 
ridered a dainty, and the fat is burned in lamps; the 
skin is dressed in a mauner which makes it waterproof. 
When the skin is dressed without the hair, tho 
Fsquimaux use it as planks for their boats and as an 
outer covering for themselves, so that they are able to 
overturn their canoes and themselves in the water 
without getting their bodies wet. The skin of youn: 
seals serves as apparel for women and children, while 
the aos Sagas of the older animals make a capital 
roofing for huts. The bladder is filled with air and 
used as a fishing buoy, while the teeth furnish 
hunting spears with points. 

How To Save THE VoiIceE.—A correspondent writes 
I have been singing for the past forty years in the larve 
choral societies of the metropolis, and now, at the age 
of sixty-two, \find myself with perfectly sound langs 
and throat. My habit has been never to use a wrap 
round the throat out of doors, even in the coldest 
weather, but to oe chest well protected ; also not 
to talk much when facing a keen wind. On leaving the 
concert or ather room or theatre, where the hent has 
been many degrees higher than the atmosphere of the 
streets, I my mouth closed for about a couple of 
minutes, breathing be the nose, at the same time 
putting my handkerchief loosely round the throat until 
the skin has cooled down to its normal state, when [ 
remove it, and also the resfriction on the mouth at the 
same time. 
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THe Apvenrures or A Hat.—Mr. Smith bought a 
new silk hat the other day, and that same evening 
weat:to a concert, and placed the silk hat just out- 
side his scat in the y- 

In a fow moments, Mrs. Slingsby entered, and as 
she procecded up the gangway her abounding skirts 
caught Mr. Smith's hat, and rolled it nearly to the 
orchestra. Mr. Smith pursued his hat with feelings 
of indignation, and when Mrs. Slingsby took her 
place he walked back, brushing his hat with his sleeve. 

A fow moments later, Mrs. Stoveapenny came in, 
and as Mr. Smith had’ again placed his hat in the 
yangway, Mrs. Stoveapenny's skirts struck it, and 
swept it along about twenty feet, and left it lying on 
its side in a demoralised condition. 

Mr. Smith was listening to a duet at the time, 
and he didn't miss it. But a moment later, when he 
looked to see if it was safe, he was furious to per- 
ceive it was gone. He skirmished up the gangway 
after it n, and recovered it. 

He put his hat down again, and determined to kcep 
his eye on it, but, just as he turned his head rey 
for & moment, Mrs. Bungle came in, and Smith 
looked round only in time to watch tho hat being 
gathered in under Mrs. Buoglo’s skirts, and carried 
away by them. 

He started in pursuit, and jast as he did so the 
hat must have rolled against Mre. Bungle's ankles, 

. for she gave a jump and screamed out. When her 
husband asked her what was the matter, she said 
there must be a dog under her dress, and she gave 
her rkirts a twist. 

Out rolled Mr. Smith's hat, and Mr. Bungle being 
very short-sighted, thought it wasa dog, and imme- 
diately kicked it so savagely that it flew up in the gal- 
lery and lodged there. Mr. Smith, perfectl frantio 
with rage, held his clenched fist under Bungle’s nose, 
and shrieked : 

“I've half a mind to brain you, you scoundrel.” 

Then he flung down his programme, and rushed from 
the hall. He went home barcheaded, and the hall- 
keeper brought hia~ humiliating hat round later on, 
crushed into an unrecognisable shape. After that Mr. 
Smith expressed a parpors to go babitually to smoking 
concerts, where he could sit with his hat on his head, 
and where petticoats are absent. 


His Srory.—It happened to myself. I was engaged 
at a London h then, and my duty was to 
amother the people that didn’t seem likely to get 
better when the is were wanted. I used to do it in 
the middle of the 2 ae with a pillow. It’s a regular 
thing in the hospitals, you, know. Well, one night I 
was just going to create accommodation for one, when 
my hand was seized from behind. It was one of the 
nurses. 

“Not him," she said. ‘ Here, I want you.” 

She slipped a sovereign into my hand, and led me to an 
open casement. With the moonlight streaming on her 
raven tresses, she told me a f tale. 

“He waa in love with me once,’ she said, “and I. 
don’t want him murdered. Besides, he has a mission 
to accomplish, and he'll get better.” 

“What's his mission,” I said. 

She drew me from the ray of the moonbeams into 
the dark shadows that fel! apon the wall. 

** He has a to o in his inside.” 

“ Impossible,” I exclaimed, preparing to dive ander 


a bed. 

“Do not be alarmed ; it is one of his own invention, 
He made it no bigger than a pill, and swallowed it by 
mistake. It has made him very ill; but so long as he 
lives it will remain intact. If he dies by violence it 
will explode.” 

“ Then he musta’t die here!” 

“ Cortainly not; he wants to utilise his invention for 
the benefit of society. To-morrow he will be removed 
Slee torpeds pills fi be. milion. They il 

ure jo lor ti illion. will 
regenerate society. People be able to live 
nom and at peace. No man will dare'to kick 
his wife for fear of exploding her . No cabman 
will dare to ran over & strian lest he should bo 
blown to-atoms. Murder will mean the immediate 
oxeortion of the assassin. War will be i ite ; 
the killing of the enemy’s soldiers be the 
anvihilation of your own troops. Thé torpedo pill will 
be harmless during an unmolested life and a quiet 
death, but deadly the moment violence is attempted. 
Ah! What was that ?”’ 

Terrified by the nurse's exclamation, I listened. For 
a moment there was a hissing sound from one of the 
beds, and then—and then a loud report. 

The hospital shook to its foundation, the walls 
“eres malas Ries upin the sir, and the building 
callapsed—a of crambling ruins. 

The man with the torpedo had gone off. 


How we escaped I don’t know; but the nurse and 

were found senseless in thé next street by two 

5 . We have talked it over since, and we think 

he man strack himself in the chest accidentally. His 

loss was a loss to humanity, for no one possesses the 
sectet of his torpedo pills, 


. a 7. o> 
* - . ? 


RRSOQN'S » WERARS. 


—_—$$—$— $$ 


A wity Crocodile 

‘Who dwelt upon the Nile — 
Bethought himself one day to give a dinnor; 

“ Koonomy,” said he, 

“Ty chief of all with me, 
And shall considered be—as I'm & (me 

With A , and 

He sa em Pa to think, 
And, first of all, Sir Lion he invited ; 

The northern Wolf who dwells 

In rocky Arctic dells : f 
The Leopard and the Lynx, by birth united. 


Then Mr. Fox, the shrewd, 
No lover ho of good ; 
And Madam Duck, with sobor step and stately ; 
And Mr. Frog serene 
In garb of bottle-green, 
_ Who warbled bass and bore himself sedately. 


Sir Crocodile content, 
The invitations sent ; 

The day was come, his guests were all assembled ; 
They fancied that some guile 
Lurked in his ample smile ; 

Each on the other looked, and somewhat trembled. 
A len time they wait, 
ges waxes great, 

And atill the host in conversation dallies ; 

At last the table's laid 
With covered dishes spread, 

And out in haste the hungry party sallies. 
But when covers were raised, 
On empty plates they gazed, 

Each on the other looked with dire intention ; 
Ma’am Duck sat last of all, 

And Mr. Frog was small, : 

She softly swallowed him, and made no mention. 


‘This Mr. Fox ives, 
And saying, ‘‘ By your leaves 
Some punishment is due for this transgression.” 
He gobbled her in haste, 
Then, much to his distaste, 
By Mr. Lynx was taken in possession. 
The Wolf, without a pause, 
In hag of teeth and claws, 
Left nothing of the Lynx to tell the story ; 
The Leopard, all irate 
At his rclation’s fate, 
Made mincemeat of that wolfish monster hoary. 
The Lion raised his head— 
“Since I am king,” he said, 
“Tt ill befite a king to lack his dinner ;" 
Then on the Leopard sprang 
With sey claw and fang, 
And made ameal upon that spotted sinner. 
Then saw iv sudden fear 
Sir Crocodile draw near, 
And heard him speak with feelings of distraction, 
“ Since all of you have dined, 
‘Well suited to your mind, 
You surely cannot grudge me satisfaction." 
And sooth, a deal of guile 
Lurked in his ample smile, 
And down his throat the roaring Lion hasted ; 
“Economy, with me, 
Is chief of all,” said he, 
“ And I.am glad to see there’s nothing wasted.” 
—» fo 


A ranmer tells a story 
“T was very 


corn. I put scarecrows up till I was tired, so 


One morning my 
‘Dad, hundreds of birds among 
down my gun, put in the wder, 
the shot, so I thrust in a 


the corn.’ 


and behold 
their wings flappin 
sight, I 
pulled up the tree 
me in disgust.” 

SS 


ANOTHER impostor has been exposed. 
to be a railway 


as if flying 


—_—-je——_. : 


Unf Father: ‘“ What ails him?” 
Anxious 
with the 3 bo 
grieved over digo 


another name for it besides remorse. 
’pown ae ‘ his first-ciear.'” 


of his shooting. Says he 
much troubled with these winged thieves 
(the birds), for they made terrible havoc amon ihe 
too 
my gun loaded with powder and pellets, and you should 
have seen the quantity I brought down in one day. 
boy rusbed indoors and yelled, 
took 
but could not find 
andful of tacks, and off I 
ran. Getting to the corn, I yelled pretty hard, and 
up flew the birds into a tree. Being excited, I fired, 
every bird was nailed to the tree, with 
g Struck with the 
stood watching them, when the blessed things 
and flew away with it leaving 


He claimed 
out of work, but when he went 
out of the room he did not slam the door hard enough 
to make the chairs dance, and was, of course, arrested. 


Awxrous Morner: “Edward, I wish you would ‘go 
upstairs and see Charles. The poor boy is in great 


other : ‘‘ Remorse. I forbade him to go 
,and he went. He is very touch 
ence, and is really ill—and so 


and weak. 
U Father: “Yes, I saw him as he went 
erin, Mine yourself easy, my dear. There is 
It is generally 


 —_ es ~~ /—_— 7) =. Ce 


_Nowmoss 8, 1890, 


A aan to egy oo Pig vs Came or It, 
This was wa was Indi 
T hed Sowell ors e indian 


& Wooden 

’ I was Aressed up 

‘s old coat turned inside out, and had ,ix 

feathers in my hair, I wes playing I wa, 

the Comanche Chief, and was hunti:,.: 

for pale faces in the yard. It was just after tea, and [ 
was having a nice time. 

Mr. Travers came, and he said, “Jimmy, what aro 
you up to LgRS 

So I told fim I was Green Thunder, and was on tly 
war 2 4 

he, “ Jimmy, I think I saw Mr. Martin on |1\; 

way here. [Do you think you woald mind scalping hin)” 

said I wouldn't scalp him for nothing, for that would 

be cruelty; but if Mr. Travers was sure that Mr 

Martin was the enemy of the Red man, then Green 

Thunder's heart would ache for revenge, and I would 
scalp him with pleasure. 

Mr. Travers said Mr. Martin was a notorious 
enemy and oppressor of the Red man, and he gave 
sixpence, and said that as soon as Mr. Martin shou! 
cone, and be sitting comfortably in the drawing-room 
I was to give the war-whoop and scalp him. i 

Well, in a few minutes Mr. Martin came. He and Mr. 
Travers, and Susan sat in the drawing-room, an 

talked as if they were all so pleased to see each other. 

I stole softly into the room, and got behind Mr, 
Martin. When I had got about six feet from him 
gave a war-whoop and jumped at him. I caught hok 
of his scalp-lock with one hand, and drew my wood: 
scalping-knife round his head with the other. 

I never got such a fright in my whole life. The kuife 
was so blunt that it wouldn't have cut butter: but 
true as I sit here, Mr. Martin’s whole scalp came ofi in 
my hand. I thought I had killed him, and I droppe 
his scalp, and said :— 

“For mercy’s sake, I didn’t mean to do it, and I'm 
awfully sorry.” 

But he just caught up his scalp, stuffed it in ii 
pocket, jammed his hat on his head, and walked oi 
saying to Susan :— 

‘I didn’t come here to be insulted by a little wretch 
that deserves the gallows.” 

Mr. Travers and Susan never said a word until 1x 
had gone, and then they laughed until the noise brony:: 
father in to ask what was the matter. When hie heaid 
what had happened, instead of laughing he looked ver 
angry, and said “that Mr. Martin is a worthy man, m 
gon, and you may come upstairs with me.” 

If you've ever been a boy, you know what happen 
upstairs, and I needn't say any more on a very paint 
subject. I didn't mind it so much, for I thought My 

Martin would die, and then I should be put in yaa 
and hung; but before she went to bed Susan cam u 
and whispered through the door that it was all rij) 
that Mr. Martin was made that way, so that he coul 
be taken apart easily, and that I didn't hurt hin. 
shall have to ay in my room to-day, and eat bre: 
and water, and what I say is, that if men are tad 
with scalps that may come off any minate if a boy jus 
touches them, it isn’t fair to blame the boy. 
—————fo—__ 

In an East-end clothing say is a card announcing 
Wy Hestently fitting garments. Every article sits as we 
as a hen.” 


——— 

A Reapine girl has an admirer who tips the beam 
nineteen stone. She keeps him in attendance eve 
night up to ten o'clock, seated comfortably in an an 
chair. She explained to a companion, under the 
of secrecy, that beneath the cushion she kept he 
autumn leaves in a book, and as soon as they wed 
sufficiently pressed she intended to give hin h 


. dismissal. ‘ 


£100 | 


INSURANCE 
FOOTBALL PLAYERS: 


During the Winter Months we propose § 
substitute a Football Insurance for I 
Cyolist Insurance, which has been runiui 
since the paper eommenced. This will 74 
main in force until the first week in Apri 
when the Cyclist Insurance will be resumed 
Meantime we undertake to pay ONE HUNDRE 
POUNDS to whomsoever the oprietors ¢ 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY may decide to be the ’. 
ih kin of 5 ban ae player who meets wit 


death an accident while actuall 
playing football. The only condition is thd 
the ayes in question must be the possesst 
at the time of the accident ore copy of t 
current number of PEARSON'S WEEKLY: whis 
must bear his usual signature in ink on ! 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. 


4 


Noveame @, 1690. 
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WHEN ROYALTY TRAVELS IN 
JAPAN. 


— 


Tuert has existed in Japan for many centuries a 
curious law to the effect that whenever tho Emperor or 
;inpress in public no other person should 
occupy & this member of the Royal 
family ; therefore, on such occasions the shutters of all 
npper stories were drawn, and the upper parts of the 
houses through which the Royal ORY moved were 
scemingly deserted. This law is still in effect. Tlirco 
months ago, when the Empress went into the country 
for a brief period, an elaborate announcement was 
posted in conspicuous places along the lino of her con. 
templated route commanding the public to observu 
strictly certain requirements of etiquette, to wit: 

When her Majesty shall. pass along no one must look 
at her from the @ built on houses for the drying of 
clothes, or through cracks in doors, or from any posi- 
tion in the upper part of their houses. 

lf anyone wishes to see her Majesty he or sho must 
sit down at the side of the road by which her 
Majesty will pass. All children must be taken par- 
ticular care of that they do not play in the road, and 
so obstruct the passage of her Majesty through tho 
streets. 

No one must look at her Majesty without taking off 
his hat, neckcloth, or turban, or whatever clse he may 
be wearing on his head. Morcover, no one must be 
smoking while he or she is looking at her Majesty, nor 
must anyoné a stick or a cane. Only women 
wearing the clothes of foreigners will be permitted to 
retain their head covering. 

Although it may rain, no person will be allowed to 
put up an umbrella while her Majesty may be passing. 

Dogs must not be allowed to wander on to the road 
by which her Majesty will pass. 

“Until the passage of her Majesty, the route by which 
she will come will be kept free from all carriages and 
jinrikashas. The roads which she will take must be 
completely free from all traffic. 

As her Majesty passes no one mustfraise his voice, 
nor must any sound be heard, nor must the crowd close 
in and follow her carriage, for no noise must be made. 
When her Majesty reaches Umeda station there will be 
a discharge of fifty fireworks, 

—_— Oh 
DOES IT PAY TO WRITE NOVELS ? 


A First novel, whether it be a success or a failare, 

always brings disappointment ; and this is the fact to 
be borne in mind. A young author can, hardly hope 
for his first book a better fate than that it should be 
much talked of, warmly praised by reviewers, extolled 
by its publisher, and that it should within six months 
run through three editions at a guinea and a half, and 
be then brought out in a one-volume form at six 
shillings. 
_ Such @ career stamps the success of a work; and 
ifthe author happens to have treated with his pub- 
lishers on the system of half profits he thinks himself 
justitied in anticipating a nice little sum for the first 
settling day. 

Unfortunately, the term “edition” is one that varies in 
mcaning according to the publishing house that employs 
it, so that the number of editions advertised offers uo in- 
dication of the number of copies that have been sold. 
There are editions of 1,000 copies and others of 250; 
aud, again, certain editions sell for 15s. per copy, and 
others for 10s., so that the nominal price of 8is. 6d. 
is a delusion. 

Publishers generally discharge their fanctions equitably 
—leaning much more towards indulgence than severity. 
Were it otherwise, a good third of the novels that 
appear would never have seen print. So, in the upshot, 
our tyro hears, at the end of six weeks or two months, 
that the reader has reported favourably on his novel, and 
that the firm are willing to undertake that publication— 
subject to certain alterations which are suggested in 
the name of good taste, or of literary finish, or of 
dramatic proprieties. These alterations may require a 
couple of months, for it is quite as hard to correct a 
sork as to write it, and the striking out of a few 
chapters necessitates the recasting of an entire volume 
perhaps, of the whole three. 

Un the other hand, a young author who has been 
made to revise his book by the counsels of an expe- 
nenced writer mostly finds that the novel has benefited 
by the revision ; oe when the manuscript is sent off 
bgain it is decidedly improved, though lightened. 

Now comes the time for correcting the proofs; but a 
new author may have to wait three or four months 
before the first batch is received, and it takes at least 
three months before the three volumes are exhausted. 
The proofs are usually forwarded in sheets of sixteen 
Pages every two or days, and, according to the 
terms of the agreement, signed between the publishers 
and the author, it is the latter who has to bear the cost 
of corrections e ten lines per sheet. 

A word about this ent, which we will suppose 
to have been drafted on the half-profit system. It sets 
forth that Mesgrs, Sach-and-Such s be ‘the sole 


Publishers of ev edition of a work entitled ——, 
during the copyright of the said work, which they shall 
Publish at own expense and risk,” and that, 


ane ded: from the produce of the sale thereof 
the expenses of printing, paper, advertising. and 


other expenses of production, including a charge of 5 
per cent. on the sales, made to defray publishing 
expenses, the profits remaining out of every cdition of 
the work shall be divided into two equal parts—oue tor 
the author, the other for the publisher.” 

The agreement further statesAhat the books shall be 
accounted for at the ‘eas sale price, thirtoen as twelve, 
unless the publishers think it advisable to dispose of 
copies or of the remainder at a lower price, which shall 
be left to the judgment of the publishers; and that 
accounts shall be mado up half-yearly, at Midsummicr 
and Christmas, and delivered on or before tho 1st of 
October or Ist April following. Finally, that the 
accounts shall be settled by bills at two months, datcd 
respectively October 1 and April 1. 

_ There is nothing unfair in such agreements, for pub- 
lishers run a risk of loss in bringing out the works of 
unknown authors. Bnt we are premising now that tlic 
work of our new author achieved success. Onc 
laudatory review after another appears; the book is in 
large demand at Mnudie's; the railway bookstalls 
dispose of a number of copies, and then ask for morc ; 
in short, the advertisements in the newspapers soon 
announce a second cdition of the novel, and by and bye 
a third. 

The author imagines that he is booked for a small 
fortune. He has heard that an edition means 750 
copies, and, fancying that the trade price of a work 
which costs a guinea and a half cannot be less than 
twenty shillings, he comes to the conclusion that the 
sale of 2,250 copies must leave a net profit of at least 
£1,000, whereof his own share will be £500. His 
friends, who know as little of the matter as himself, 
encourage him in his delusions. 

The publishers send a courteous letter offering thcir 
congratulations on the success of the book, and stating 
their intention to bring out a new edition at 6s. Ax 
this implies that all the copies of editions at 81s. 6d. 
have been or are about to be disposed of, the author 
becomes more assured than ever that his prospects are 
of the fairest. Indeed, there is not a profession, except 
the novel writer's, where a first decided success does 
not mean money, and a great deal of it. 

Settling day comes at last, and the publisher's 
accounts are sent in. To his astonishment and morti- 
fication the author reads this:—First edition, printed 
850 copies ; second, 250; 3rd, 250. Given to author, six 
copies ; public libraries, five; press, &c., 50. Sold :— 

£ 


8. d. 
225 as 216 to Mudie’s, at 15s. ........ 162 0 0 
150 as 142 to railway bookstalls, at 
DOGs ea ss sews one rr - 106 00 
172 as 165 sold at 18s. (less 5 per cent., 
£7 88. Gd.)....... a neCan eae 141 1 6 
75 as 72 sold to railway stalls, at 
108. Gd. cccccccccccsccscscevees 3716 0 
pa 
Total sales, &c..ccccsccccsseese 44817 6 
Then comes the debit account :— 
On hand 174 copies. 
Cost of a me 
ost oO: r an rint for t 
: wdithebaa a snseesacnnsesnnnsnes 103 6 G 
ost Oo! r and print for secon 
edifton .0 Poon -- 8315 0 
Cost of paper and pint for third 
edition ...... Oviciniaisieaieeieineele - 38715 6 
Binding 750 copies ...cccecescseeeses 4010 0 
AdVertisiDg ..eccsucccsccccscsvceses 9315 O 
Total sccsicwcsoacee £859 1 0 


So the balance of the profits which remains is 
£89 16s. 6d.. whereof the author's moiety amounts to 
the lordly sum of £44 18s. 8d. 

Here 1s a fine result for labours, expenses, and 
patience extending over about two years and a half, to 
say nothing of anticipations so miserably deceived. 

The author, as be scans the ridiculous balance-shect, 
notes that not a singlo copy of the work, rated at 
81s. 6d., has been sold at that price, and that numbers 
have been disposed of for 10s. 6d. apiece. 

Wherefore it naturally occurs to him to wonder as to 
what can be the profits which accrue to an author 
whose work is not a success. and does not attain to 
three editions. Can it be really possible that there are 
persons who write novels for the mere fun of the thing, 
and that they find publishers willing, also for fun's 
sake, to bear the loss of printing and selling their un- 
profitable effusions ? The above accounts would seem 
to show that such is the case. 

An author who has rea £44 as the reward 
of a first successful book may decide that novel writing 
is hot worth much as a trade; but on second reflection 
he may console himself by the thought that it is open 
to him to publish his future works as serials in maga- 
zines, and to sell their copyrights for lump sums after- 
wards. Meanwhile, the best thing he can do for the 


present is to warn other young writers of his acquaint- 
ance not to pitch too high hopes on a first book. The 
above, of course, is not intended to apply to those 
writers who have been so fortunate as to hit the 


ls. flu. 


A seRvANT boasts that her mistress is so rich that 
“all her flannel petticoats arc madc of silk." 


- te 


A Yankee paper tucutions the case of a ncar-siglited 
hea which mistook sawdust for Judian meal, and atc 
heartily thereof, then laid a nest full of wooden knobs, 
and in three weeks hatched out a set of parlour fur- 
niture. 

- -——fo——- — 


A ouittee Jad who had some teeth cxtracted was 
comforted by the dentist by Une assurauce that they 
would come again. With an cye to the immediate 
future, the urchiu inquired: * Will they come agaiu 
before dinner ?” 


2. 
~ fo 
". 


“ Bot,” Bertha, it was only last month that I paid 
al dressmaker's bill of £12, and here is another this 
month for £10." 

* Well, dear Edgar, that shows, you see, that I am 
beginning to spend css.” 


_ So 
5 


Lorp Noppirs: “ Aw, I say, captain, what is that 
laud we scc ovah there ?” 

Captain: “That is Australia, my lord.” 

Lord Noddles; ‘* Ye don't say. I thought Australia 
was a larger country than that.” 


_— 


“T pon't want mother to marry again,” said a boy 
one day at breakfast. 

“Why not ?” was asked, with some surprise. 

‘ Because,” said he, ‘ I’ve had one father, and I don't 
want the trouble of getting to know another.” 


—— 


BLoTTiNnGc-PAPER was discovered in 1455. Previonsly 
to that, when a man dropped a splotch of ink on tke 
lower left-hand corner of his paper, he would give it a 
flick towards the right-hand corner with his tongue, 
and make a better picture of the last comet than any 
that has yet appeared in the illystrated papers. 


——_fo—__ -- 
LittLe Boy (at the front door): ‘Is the doctor in ° 
‘Cause if he is, I want to sec him at once." 
Servant: ‘“ He's not in.” 
“Well, just as soon as he gets home ct tell him to 


come over to our house and take that baby off he Iecft 
last week. It’s in the way.” 


to. 


Wire: “‘ What makes you so late to-night, dear?” 
Husband (with indignation): ‘I’ve been arrested.” 
Wife: ‘ Arrested ?”” 

Husband: “Yes. I bought an umbrella to-day, and 
marked on it ‘Stolen from H. Smirk.” The first 
policeman I met arrested me. I told him myname was 
Smirk, but he wouldn't believe me.” 

— j= ——— 

Tu1s was a delicate compliment a seven-year-old boy 
paid his mother the other evening. The family were 
discussing at the supper-table the qualities which go to 
niake a good wife. Nobody thought the little fellow 
had been listening, or could understand the talk, until 
he leaned over the table and kissed his mother and 


e Mamma, when I get big enough, I'm going to marry 
a lady just like you.” 


——to——— 


A SCIENTIST says: ‘ The palsozoic cockroaches are 
distinguished from living species by having five veins 
in the wings instead of four, and having a decided 
mesozoic aspect.” This is highly important; but a 
woman when she sees one of these ts will not 
care whether it has five or fifteen veins in the wing. 
She will give a scream, draw her skirts tightly about 
her, and give the insect such a violent rap with an 
old shoe that it will have more of a mashed than a 
mesozoic aspect. 


NOW YOU PROUD PAPAS. 


The vace for the First Child prise has often been so close 
that we have decided to divide the £5 we have given in the 
past to the parents of the child born soonest after publication 
of the paper, into five sums of £1 eack:, one of which will be 
given to the parents of each of the five living children 
who are, so far as we can ascertain, born soonest after 
the publication of this paper, which takes place at nine a.m. 
every Thursday. 

Applications must be made by letter, and these on account of 
Gny one issue must reach us at the latest by first post on the 
Monday succeeding its publication. For example: Applications 
Sor this week's prizes must arrive before or by first delivery on 
Monday, November 10. Every application must ve accom- 
panied by a doctor’s certificate, which mentions the exact time 
of the birth. Due inquiries will be made and resulls will 
appear in the following number Lut ons. 


BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


Are not noticed this week. The responses to the request 
we recently made to our readers for opinions regarding this 
page, have determined us to bring it out only once a month 
in future, Many seem to have appreciated it very much 
but very many more give a most decided vote for its discon - 
tinuance. In future, therefore, Books You Sxoutp Reap 
will appear in the first issue of each month only, and then 
under a new form, whieh we believe will be more popular 
than that which the page has assumed in the past. 

There seems to be @ widespread desire among our readers 


for 

A PRIZE STORY, 
and we propose to meet this by offering every week a 
Prize or Two Guingas to the sender of the best story 
received. 

We strive for originality in this paper, but in order that 
all readers may have «a chance of gaining this sum, stories 
rent in competition may be either original or selected. 
Their length should not exceed three columns of this paper 
ur three thousand words, The source of each selected 
piece sent in must be plainly stated, and on each competition 
the name and address of the sender must be legibly written. 

No use whatever will be made of unsuccessful competi. 
tions, unless, indeed, we think fit to publish original mat- 
ter received at ordinary rates, Any one person may send 
any number of stories the sume week, Envelopes contain- 
ing competitions should be marked “ Prize Story" in the 
top left-hand corner. Competitions may be sent any day. 
Lach week's selections will be made from the stories 
received between Monday and Saturday. We do not hold 
ourselves responsible for the safe custody of competitions, 
though every endeavour will be made to return unsuccessful 
ones with which stamped envelopes are enclosed. Those not 
accompanied by stamped envelopes will he destroyed. The 
first Prize Story will appear in issue dated Nov. 22nd. 

ee 
FAMOUS FEEDS. 


Tue great feast which will be held at the Guildhall 
on Monday next gives interest to the following par- 
ticulars of feasts of former days. 

At the installation of the Archbishop of Canterbory, 
in the reign of Edward IV., the Right Reverend 
Primate gave a feast, at which were consumed 104 
oxen, 304 calves, 806 swine, 1,000 sheep, and 2,000 
pigs; 104 peacocks, 400 swans, 1,000 capons, 2,000 

eese, 6,600 venison pasties, and 6, custards. 

here were also consumed 800 quarters of wheat, 300 
tuns of ale, and 100 tuns of wine. 

At the dinner given Henry of Winchester, at the 
nuptials of his sister-in-law with Prince Richard, cele- 
brated at Westminster, November 28, 1248, there were 
no lesa than 80,000 dishes. 

In the reign of Edward IV., the Earl of Warwick's 
brother gave a feast, upon being installed Archbisho 
of York. At this were consumed 80 fat oxen, 6 wil 
bulls, 200 kids, 800 hogs, 800 calves, 800 pigs, 1,000 


pheasanta, 400 plovers, 500 partridges, 2,000 chickens, 
2,000 rwondondk G00 


8, 8,000 — 
ducks, and 4,000 pigeons ; bucks, does, and roe- 


plain jelly, 6,000 custards, 800 quarters of wheat, 
er down wi fond wine, 860 tuns of 
ale, and 104 pi of wine. 

When Williamof Rosenburg married Mary, Margravine 


of Baden, the at the marriage festivities dis- 
posed of 40 tums of Spanish wine, 1,100 setiers of 
Austrian, Rhenish, Tyrolean wine, besides vast 


yuantities of imferior liquors. The festivities lasted 
trom January 26, 1878, to the first of May, during which 
oT and, OBE $0 heathoosks’ 340 re hat 
salves, ; easants, 
2,050 partridges, and 2,180 hares. Besides hens, there 
were 120 pieces of other game and 40 Of 
noultry, there were 8,106 ms and Dre ith 6,185 
geese, feiahed with 80, fish consumed 
were 676 lam , 6,080 trout, 1,820 carp, and 10,200 
pike, besides tails of stock-fish, 2,600 lobsters, and 
7,096 dried fish of different deacri; ti 
When the Duke of Orleans en Louis XV., 
after his coronation, the victuals consumed at the 
chateau of Villers Cotterets were .—8,071lbs. of ham; 
10,650ibs. of bacon and hog’s lard ; 20,046 head of 
and game; 100,800lbs. of butcher's meat; 
6,806 ’ worth of fish; 160,006lbs. of bread; 
86,464 oae and 6,660lbs. of butter ; 800 bottles of old 
hock ; 
of burgundy and ee roe bottles of liqueurs; 
800 pomegranates ; 2,000lbs. of sugar plams; 15 bs. 
of .sweetmeats; 65,000 oranges and lem 


ons; and 

fone of a) and pears; 1,500lbs. of chocolate, 

? bs. of and 8,000lbs. of sugar. In serving 

the above 900 dozens of napkins and 8,800 tablecloths 

. There were also 20,000 dishes, 

116, and decanters, with 60,000 plates, 
dishes, tureens, and other pieces of silver. 
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PERRSON'S WHBK LY. 


A PROFESSIONAL TATTOOER’S 
EARNINGS. : 


% 


tattooer of 
In a room decorated with fans, } pictures, and 
scrolls, the visitor lade groomed ed. Sample- 
books are first prod for i and selection ; 
wings of dragons, 


they are filled with coloured 
birds, insects, and scenes—comic and serious. At the 
bottom is written the cost of tattooing each, the prices 
varying from about,12s. for three butterflies to £ for 
an elaborate group. . 

Tho operator himself is tattooed all over his body 
with groups of flowers here, the conventional J opneee 
girl's h there; a female figure with long flowing 
robes winds round one arm from the shoulder to the 
wrist, while on the other is a di , with every scale 
carefully shaded. On the breast is a picture of the god 
of storms, with inscriptions in Japanese characters, and 
similar representations all over the body, the hands 
alone being free. 

The apparatus consists mercly of a small box con- 
taining a slab of black Chinese ink, some vermilion and 
dark-red powders, and a drawerful of penholders, on 
the ends of which are fixed tiny bunches of needles, 
numbering from three to fifty. The customer chooses 
his design from ee the operator draws 
it on the part desired, and then with a large bunch of 
needles for the heavy black, and a small one for the fine 
lines, the colours are punctured in. No blood is drawn, 
and the pain is very little. 

A dragon, which would be tattooed for £4, takes five 
hours to do, on account of the number of scales. The 
part is then rubbed with -vaseline to allay the inflam- 
mation, and in a day or two the skin comes off. After 
that the marks are indelible. 

The Hong Kong operator has tattooed the arm of an 
English Prince, and in Kioto was engaged for a whole 
month reproducing on the trunk and limbs of an 
English a neries of scenes from Japanese history. 
For this he was paid about £100. He has also tattooed 
English ladies, and seems to be especially proud of 
one picture, which was a tiny fan about the size of a 
halfpenny, on which was a complete landscape with 
figares well defined. His income from tattooing in 

ong Kong is about £1,200 per annum. 


——- —fo———_ — 
LEGACIES TO ANIMALS. 


Leaactes to animals are by no means uncommon, 
nor are they unnatural. There is gratitude as well as 
humanity in the desire a person has that the favourite 
horse, dog, cat, or bird shall be properly cared for when 
its owner passes ede It happens, however, that 
many bequests of this kind involve curious conditions, 
and are therefore classed armongat the oddities of wills. 

Not that such uests are altogether langhable. 
“Many of them are undoubtedly comical; but there are 
others which claim notice because of the considerate- 
ness they manifest for services rendered by the creatures 
concerned, and because of the touching way in which 
the memorial for such services is secured. 

Of this class is the will made by Mr. Berkey, of 
Knightsbridge, who died in 1905, leaving a pension of 
£25 a year to four dogs. Thin was done by the 
testator becanse, ag he used to say, men aasailed his 
life but a dog preserved it. Mr. ‘key had on one 
occasion been travelling in Italy, when he was attacked 
by brigands, and would probably have been killed had 
not his dog come to the rescue. This dog died before 
its owner, but it left four descendants, and it was upon 
them the annuity was bestowed. 

So far the arrangement was simply that of a man on 
whose mind the fidelity of a favourite hound had made 
an unusually strong impression; but that the impres- 
sion had reached the point of absolute foolishness was 
seen rather during the life than after the death of the 
tentator. He le the pups his friends, and sought 
no better society; and when his end approached he 
had the animals brought to his bedside, that one by 
one he might bid them farewell. 

His annuity to the dogs was but a trifle compared 
with the two hundred guineas a the widow, 
Elizabeth Ovley Hunter, of London, left to her parrot, 
which had been “her faithful companion for twonty- 
four ea Mrs. Hunter had evidently obtained 
legal help to draw up the uest, so carefully was it 
eg against possible f or misappropriation of 

e trust. 


Thus the parrot was to have its identity established 
twice a year, and all EP ar were to cease upon 
non-production of the bi It was provided also that 
if any substituted parrot was uced in the event of 
the death of the original, action was to be taken by 
the heirs and executors of the will against ‘‘ whoever 
could be base enough to do so.” 

A friend, also a widow, was named as the first 


custodian of the bird, and thin lady was authorised to. 


will and bequeath and annuity to whomscever 
she pleased, * ed that person is neither a servant 
nora man.” The bird was always to pass into the 
charge of “some respectable female.” Mra, Huntar 
evidently knew that parrots are long-lived. 


-it- was orflered further, that:the sum of twenty 
to the: caretaker, to be Ly 
‘long, and large cays 


\ 
\ 


a ahes aren eles and 
favourites, should; not be allowed to outlive ide Ute 

to prevent their falling into a 
possibly into the possession of a cri! 


made a will in which she bitterl,: 
attacked her son-in-law and other relatives, and showei| 
she had more regard for brutes than human beinys |, 
making liberal provision for her cats.. So long as tw. 
cata lived they were to receive.a certain sum eaci, 
month, the amount to be reduced by one-half on one of 
the cats dying. 

The cats were to have twice a day meat soup of the 
quality usually served at the table; “but they mn, 
be given it separately, each having its own saucci.’ 
The bread was not to be put into the soup after u,- 
French style, ‘‘ but cut up into pieces about the size ci 
hazel-nuts, or they cannot eat it." 

It was ordered further that when boiled becf was 
put into the pot with the soaked bread some thin 
slices of raw meat were to be put in as well, and tl. 
whole stewed till fit for eating. 

In another instance—an English one—the bequest 
was not to be reduced as the animals died off. but 11 
go on in inereasing amounts to the survivors, 
There was left ‘to my monkey, my dear amisiy 
Jackoo, the sum of £10 sterling, to be en joyed by him 
during his life,” and to be expended solely in his kip. 
Half of this sum was thonght enough ‘ for my faithtil 
dog Shock,” and “my beloved cat Tib,” to be paid as 
yearly pensions. 

But “ in the event of the death of ono of the afore. 
said logatees, the sum due to him shall pass to the two 
survivors, and on the death of one of these to the last. 
be he who he may.” And then, “after the decease ut 
all parties,” but not till then, the suin left was to pass 
toa daughter, ‘to whom I show this preference above 
all my children, because she has a large familv, an! 
finds a difficulty in filling their :nouths and educatius 
them." 

There is more sense in the bequests that are occa- 
sionally made in sapport of institutions for the care at 
treatment of animals, and we know that some animals, 
as in the cage of the notable Jumbo, have been made 
the recipients of curious and extravagant gifts. 

A stranger mode of providing in a wholesale way tur 
animals was never devised than that laid down in the 
will of a native of Columbus, Ohio, for the establist- 
ment of a cat infirmary. This individual not only ltt 
money for the purpose, but plans and specifications. 
The infirmary was to be an institution iu which the 
cats, after recovering from illness, were to be cared for 
in the convalescent stage, and it was to possess a 
training-achool in which the younger cats might sit 
a in mice-hunting, and the older ones in rat. 

killing. : 

Then there was to be a promenade, to which the 
cats were to have free access at all times, so that they 
might indulge without dread of boot-jacks, brickbat-. 
flat-irons, or old boote in their choicest orchestrian 
effects. And not only so, but the testator inade pro 
visions for the pure! of musical instruments to 
accompany the cats, the playing to be kept up night 
and day. These latter provisions would have upset 
such a will if the earlier clauses were not thous) 
sufficient proof of sanity on the part of the testator. 

A native of. Toulouxe, who made his chestnut horse 
his sole legatee, had his will disputed because of 1s 
apparent absurdity. There was a clause, however. 
directing to whom the horse should go, and the will 
was sustained. Otherwise it must have been nullit J. 

ee eee 
Snr gave him back his letters, 
On which she fondly used to glance, 
With many little trinkets, 
And much bric-a-brac from France. 


So she gave him back his letters, 
And the interview was o'er ; 

And with utmost condescension 
She dismissed him at the door. 


So thns these two were parted, 
While their love was in its spring ; 
She gave hii back his letters, 
But—she kept his diamond ring. 
—g=——__ 

Last week lightning struck a cornet playcr, knock: 
ing his instrument from his hands and melting it, hit 
without seriously injuring the player. He afterwarus 
confessed that he was just going to play ‘* The Lot 
Chord.” The fates are never wrong. 


—— 
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TO NEWSAGENTS. 


We shall be very happy to send: specimen copies © 
any newsagent who thinks that he can use them to adcantage. 
also to post contents bills every week to any ageut bho wei 
display them. 
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BLIGHTED AFFECTIONS. 
Tams OCorresronpEence. 


From Her. 


My Dartixe Mary,—He has proposed. No one could 
have been. more than [ was when I heardhim 
.ay in plain English that be wanted to marry we. It 
uite took my breath away, and I verily believe I 
j;Jusbed. At any rate, I know that for the mowent [ 
as utterly spocobless. My silence aud cc nfusion only 
roudered Lim more desperate, and he plunged headlong 
into the : declaration that it has ever 
been my lot to listen to. 

1 hope now that I have really come to the end of my 
troubles, and that I may look forward to ending my 
days in peace and happiness. I know that he bas 
£8,000 8 year, and some peuple say it is much more. 
But even £8,000 is enough to be happy ou, is it not ? 

We had dined at Bristol with the Farqubars, aud 
after dinner we went to sone play or other. I cannot 
tell you which, for I felt it was coming all the evening, 
aud I paid no attention to anyone but him. 

After the play he drove me home, and then he asked 
nc if he might come indoors, as he had something 
very important to say. He looked so solemn anil 
ridiculous that I could scarcely keep my countenance 
as I yave him permission to do so. When he had been 
ip the room ten minutes [ was lis aftianced wife! Cou- 
yatulate me on my cleverness, and ever believe me, 
your sincere friend, AuGusTA BotTon-SMiTH. 

From Her. 

My Daruixc Mary,—Already clouds are gathering in 
the distauce, aud I am not sv happy as I was. He has 
ieen much less affectionate the last few days. How 
cau you account for it? He has giveu me a lovely 
riug, aud takeu some of his mother's old diamonds to 
be reset at Hancock's, and I gave told everyone, so 
there can be no loophole for him, cau there ? 

But still, you would not believe how cold he bas 
lecome. Suppose he cries off? What am I to do? 
I cannot sue him for breach of promise, like a barmaid, 
cau 1?) And 1 cannot force him to marry me. I am 
dving all T can to hurry on the wedding, but the greater 
wy haste the less his speed. 

I canuot understand it. Do you thinkshe proposed 
to we under the influence of champayne? It would be 
too dreadful to admit such a thing, and yet I can think 
of no other excuse for his prescut coulness. 

I bave not i pe since that Lappy, delightful 
night when he told me that he loved me. I have 
neither had small-pox nor weasles, and my disposition 
has become sweeter than ever. 

Pray write and console me, and tell me that you 
think it will be all right. I have ordercd all sorts of 
things ou the strength of my enyagement, and my 
tradespeople are, like Mr. Fezziwiy, one substantial 
emile.—Yours very uueasily, . 

AuGusta BoLton-SMitu. 
From Him. 

Dear Jack,—No, Jack, your words have not come 
true. You said that my disappointment was ouly the 
natural reaction of my provious excitement, and that 
diet grow upon me by day, as she had doue by 
Dig) 

She does not grow upon me, and I am in despair. 
She loads me with presents, and is awfully loving aud 
hind ; but the more she gushes, the wore I recoil. 

{f I have to run away to India or Africa, or to any of 
those far distant countries, which I now have an un- 
conquerable desire to see, I kuow that I could never 
show my face in London again, aud I am perfectly 
convinced that she would follow me to the remotest 
spot on earth, and hunt me out of the thickest jungle. 
Pray come back soon. I am utterly helpless in her 
hands, and I feel I cannot marry her.—Yours sincerely, 

Jim GULLIFORD. 
From Her. ‘ 

My Desrgst Mary,—Than ks for your dear, sweet 
sympathetic letter. I have taken your advice, and 
feaped presents upon him. I know they like to be 
flattered and made a fuss with, and, as you say, the 
more I spoil him the 
escaping from my clutches. 

It is comforting to think that the presents will be 
paid for with his money. I have given him a ciyar- 
tase with his initials in diamonds and rubies, a walking- 
stick with his initials in diamonds aud sapphires, and a 
Writing-case with the corners bound in chased gold, and 
I haven't done yet. I have ordered a dressing-case 
Which is to cost 200 guiness, and I am having a 
iuiature painted of myself, which is to cost 150. 

_London le are so clever. They grasp the 
situation at once, and of course they all know that his 
nioncy will pay them. The more I give him, however, 
the colder he becomes, and he has positively forbidden 
me to give him anything else. ; 
rig course I shall not pay the slightest attention to 
is. I tell him that it is my only pleasure, etc., but 
itis very hard work having to do all the love-making 
nyself, lly when you thoroughly dislike the 
Person, and there are moments when I feel I could 
murder him, 
1 He has not called to-day, although I have been at 
one since two waiting for him, with all the blinds 
awn down. J am now going to write to him to know 


pon will be his difficulty in, 


the n of his neglect. Excuse the scrawl as I am 
wrtl 
loving, AveustTa Botron-SmitH. 


From Him. 

Dear Jack,—I am saved. Her affection was a myth, 
her love a fraud, and her presents were to be paid for 
with my own moucy. She wrote all this to y Mary, 
and by some eal interposition of Providence put ber 
letter into au euvelo giaveased to me. 

It appears that sbe was writing in the dark, with 
all the blinds drawu down, as she had been expecting 
me all the afteruoon, and, as I told you, she cannot 
face we iu the dayliyht. 

She vomplaius to Lady Mary that she has had all 
the love-makiny to do, “ which is very hard work when 
you thoroughly dislike the person,” and there are 
moweuts when she could murder me. 

What an amiable wife 1 lave esva; Pray con. 
gratulate me, for I ueed not tcll you that we are once 
uore free, aud that if there are any regrets they are 
not on my sidc.—Yours, joyfully, Jim’ GULLIFORD. 

From Her. 

My Dearest Mary,—yYes, darling, it is all over. The 
moment I received your tcleyram telliay me that I had 
sent you the wrong letter I knew it must be. Of 
course, yours went to him, and it was dreadfully 
comjromising. I bad written that I could “ wurder 
him,” etc., etc. 

Of course, he had no right to read it, but he did, 
and then returned itto me, witha most sarcastic letter. 
saying that he was sorry that he had aroused 
murderous instincts in me, avd that as [ “thoroughly 
disliked him" (I had put that, too), I was to consider 
myself free. aud he returned me my presents. 

lam thankful to add that he accompanied them 
with a cheque for £500, with which to pay for them, 
but what au I to do with a walking stick “and a cigar- 
case? Perhaps Abrabams will change them for some 
diamond stars; but we can «liscuss that when I xee 
you to-morrow, and we will also agree as to tho folly 
of ever committing one's thoughts to paper.—Your 


over loviny, AvuGusta. 
oe 
FORTUNES UNDER THE SEA. 


F'rw persons can form the smallest conception of the 
vastness of the treasures which the sea has entombed. 

A notable case is that of /'Urient, a line-of-battle 
ship, blown up by Nelsun at the Battle of the Nile. 

“Orient i stated to have had on board specie of the 
value of uo less than £600,000, besides othcr treasure, 
the spoil of a raid on a Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Valetta, and an immense quantity of other valuables. 
The vessel had been dispatched with money to Bona- 
parte, to pay the arrears due to the Freuch forces. 

A parallel case to that of /Urient is that of the 
Lu Lutine, & war-ship of thirty-two guns, wrecked off 
the coast of Holland in 1799. This vessel sailed from 
the Yarmoutb Roads on October 9 of that ycar, with 
an immense quantity of treasuro for the Texel. In 
the course of the day it came on to blow a heavy gale; 
the vessel was lost and went to pieces. Salvage 
operations during eighteen wonths resulted in the 
recovery of £80,000 in specie. 

In 1814 further attempts were made to vet at the 
wrock, which had become dveply imbedded in the 
sand, but with very indifferent success, the result of 
seven years’ toil (1814-1821) being the reoovery of 
only a few pieces of silver. In 1822 several thousaud 
pounds were speut in diving operations, but the result 
was absolutely nil. From 1822 to 1857 spasmodic and 
unsuccessful cfforts were made to fish up further 
specie. 

In 1857 a further agrecment was entcred into 
between the Dutch Government and Lloyd's, and 
from 1857 to 1861 (sixty years after the wreck had 
taken place) great good fortune attended the efforts of 
the searchers, about £25,000 being the amount of 
Lloyd's share. Some intcresting relics were also 
ee including part of the ship's rudder and her 
bell. 
In 1871 the Society of Lloyd's obtained a special 
Act of Parliament for the purpose (among other 
things) of applying the said sum of £25,000 towards 
further kage operations. These efforts appear to 
have been er successful, for only two years since & 
gun was brought up and presented to the City Corpora- 
tion. It is predicted that should the bed of sand now 
covering the wreck be shifted in a storm, the salvage 
operations could be continued much more successfully. 

Another remarkable case of recovery of specie is 
recorded in 1806, when sixty-two chests of dollars of 
the value of about £70,000 were tished up by means of 
a diving-bell from the Abergarenny, sunk some years 
previously at Weymouth. 

Great efforts have been made to find the wreck of 
the British frigate De Brook, lost in a storm off Lewis, 
U.S.A., in 1798, having on board no less than £2,400,000 
worth of specie and jewels, taken from an intercepted 
Spanish fleet while on her voyage to Halifax, and two 
hundred prisoners. The latter were in irons ou the 
ata decks when the vessel foundered, and all were 
ost. 

It would scarcely be believed that valuables have 
been recovered nearly two hundred and forty years from 
tho date of a wreck. It is recorded that the geod ship 


° 


Harleem, which was driven asbore in Table Bay, in 


y in the dark, and in a grost hurry.—Your ever | May, 1648, aut became u total wreck, bad on board 


many cascs full of curiosities and antiquities for sale to 
Eurupean museums. These cases contained idols, rare 
china, glass, silver, ctc. As lately as 1888, salvaye 
operations were rewarded by the recovery of several of 
head articles. The china was not at all injured by 
having becn two hundred and thirty-five years undcr 
the sea, but the silver articles had suffered considerably. 

Another very uotable case is that of the Zhetis, a 
British frigatc, wrecked off the coast of Brazil in 
1880, with £162,000 in bullion on board. The bull 
went to pieces, leaving the treasure at the bottom. The 
Admira! of the Brazil station and the captains aud 
crews of four sloops-of-war were engaged for eighteen 
mouths iv recovering it. ‘The service was nded 
witb yrcat skill, labour and danger, and four lives were 
lost. 

One of the most recent cases of successful salvage 
operations is that of the Spanish mai] steamer, 
Alfonso XII., bound from Cadiz to Havanna, iu 
February, 1885, and sunk off Point Gando, Graud 
Canary, in twenty-five fathoms of water. She had ou 
board treasure valued at £100,000. The underwriters 
who had insured the vessels organised a salvaze 
expodition, which was despatched to the scene of the 
wreck in the following May. It is reported that a few 
months later most of the specie was recovered. 


sf 


“TI camx I will take s vacation the next three 
weeks," remarked the secretary and treasurer of a 
private company to the chairman thereof. 

‘But you returned from one only two weeks ago.” 

“True. That was my vacation as secretary; I 
wish to go pow as treasurer.” 

ee ee ee 


Two fashionably-dressed young, laces were walking 

down the street, one on either side of a young gentle. 

man extremely swell in attire, and equally meagre iu 

proportions. A street Arab grinned at them, then re- 

marked dryly, much to the discomfiture of tho youth : 
“ Ain't much ham in that sandwich.” 


— 


Ix 1888 a boy of ten picked up a purse containing 
10 francs, and took it to the Police O of Maisons- 
Laffitte, near Paris. It being still unclaimed at the end 
ofa year, the lad was written to and informed that he 
was entitled to the purse, which was handed to him 
upon his giving a receipt for the sum. The boy soon 
spent the money, and thought no more about it. Last 
week, after two years had e! » he received a letter 
from the revenue-collector, ing upon him to poy a 
fine of 62 anes, for matics ont ag with bs Act of 
August 28, 1871, requiring a penny 6 on all receipts 
for'10 francs and dierent, ee added that unless 
he paid the fine within a week he would be proceeded 
against. The boy's parente will have to pay. 


SS ——————————————- 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be puid to whomsvever the Proprietors of this Pauper 
may decide to be the Next-of-kin of uny person who is 
killed in an accident occurring within the United Kingdom 
tou Railway Train in which he or she may be travelling. 
Lhis payment will be made subject to the conditions and 
regulations mentioned Leluw. 

Either «& complete copy of the current number of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or the paye uf such wpycontaining 
this notice, must be upon the person of the deceased at the 
time of the accident. The blank line at the foot of thie 
notice must contuin the usual signature of the deveused, 
written either in ink or pencil. Death must occur within 
twenty-four hours of the accident, and application forpay- 
ment of the Insurunce Money must be made to the Pru- 
prietors of this Puper within seven days of its occurrence. 
Lhas offer is not extended to Railway Sercants on duty, 
Five hundred pounds of the above sum will be paid by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CO., Luutep, 

Munsion House Buildings, 
London, E.C., 
and a further sum of £500 will be paid by the Proprietors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 

This paper is on sale at all Newsagents and Book- 
stalls on Thursduy of each week, and a copy confers the 
benefits of this insurance system until midnight on the 
Thursday following the date of publication. This offer 
is not confined to one claim, but will hold good for any 
number of individual cases. Not more than £1,000 
ill be paid on account of uny one death, 


Signature 


HOME NOTES. 


A Pace mone PagtiounagLy yor Lapigs. 


ee 

Isosen will be glad to angwer, in this page, of 
general interest upon household matters, 90 Jar as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Homz Notes. 


One t of milk, three 

A Cheap Custard. tecmtel of flour, two 
eggs, sweeten and flavour to taste. 

The water in which potatoes 

Potato . Water. ‘have been boiled is much rocom- 

mended for sponging dirt out of ailk-—(Reply to Mavp.) 

To Keep Cheese from Moulding. cae 

butter, or cover the ‘cut with jam paper. Above all, 


keep the chee O77 visio ta batter of int of 
. a xr of one pint o 
Apple Fritters. milk, two eggs, and flour enough, 
put do not make it too stiff; four sharp apples 
chopped fine; fry in lard, and serve with powdered 
sugar sprinkled over them.—(Reply to C. 8.) 
e The quickest and most 
Browning for Sauces. excnesicel way of 
making this is to put some coarse brown sugar in an 
old flat tin on the stove until it burns, and then, when 
quite black, put some into the sauce you are making.— 
(Reply to Saucy Man.) 


How to Remove Glycerine Stain from Carpet. 
Pour some moderately hot water over the stained part, 
and, when this has ran thro’ the t, rub the 

art well with a clean-=damp nnel, which must be 
‘requently washed in warm water. Dry by woll rubbing 
roriste clean, rough cloth.—(Heply to A.) 
Rab 60z. of butter into 
Qlbs. of fine flour, add 
int of milk, and loz. 


Yorkshire Tea Cakes. 


two eggs well beaten, one 
of German Knead , put into a bowl, cover 
with a cloth, and set before theo fre to rise. When it 
commences to crack, divide it into cakes, roll them up 
lightly, let them rise before the fire a few minutes, and 
bake for thirty minates. 

A few drops of 


To Keep Books from Mould. guy perfumed 


oil will secure libraries from the consuming effects of 
Russian leather, which is per- 
fumed with the odour of tho birch tau, never mouldors, 
and merchants saffer large bales of this article to lie 
im the most careless manner, 
kn that it cannot sustain any injury from damp. 
—(Reply to Eprta.) 


Ss Take cooked or uncooked scraps of meat 
CONSé. whichever can be obtained—out them 
into very small pieces, and put them into a stewpan 
with the bones chopped, pepper and salt, a good 
quantity of sliced onions, doub: the quantity of raw 
potatoes, and told.water to cover ! Simmer gently for 
about thxee- hours, remove the bones and serve the 
yoonse hot. This is perhaps the most pfofitable 
way of using up cold meat which can be adopted. 
A Simple Fire Escape. tndagh sat pe lane 
ound, with a strong hook on one end to let down & 
gund @ fabeped plone iron on the other end 
to cayah: tt on. the sill, would save a whole 
family in case of fire: Why does not every house- 
holder provide all under his roof who sleep above the 
first floor with this cheap and sure means of saving 
life? Anyone can afford this simple contrivance. 


The following simple remedy for cold 
Cold Feet. feet I have found remarkably success- 
ful:—When retiring at night have in your room two 
small baths. Fill one with quite cold water, and the 
other with water as hot as you can bear your feet in. 
feet in the bot water, and on them 
immediately into the cold. Repeat 
finiahing with the cold, and dry 
with a rough towel.—(Heply to Lorna 


is several times, 
ay 7 
One pound and 


Gake without Yeast or Eggs. ‘ of flour, 


tin. 
A New Way to Use Up Cold Roast Pork. 
Cold roast pork, cut into small slices, dusted with 
flour, and seasoned with pepper and salt, may be 
heated in a sauce made as fo :—Simmer in @ 
jan two tablespoonfuls of minced onion, a wine- 

of vinegar, two cloves, a blade of mace, and 

a bay-leaf. When the vinegar is about half evaporated, 
remave the seasonings, add balf a pint of hot broth 


and then the When this simmered 
for" ten minutes, it is ready for serving. A 
small quantity of mustard may be ded to the sauce 
if desired, 


‘1b. of: fresh saltaon (or tinned 


brown, which will be the case in half an hour or so if 


t, , . 
Salnon Cooked in a 
skin it, and fit it into a 


nicely), 
crevices with fresh butter; season it well parper 
and aalt, cover your mould, and boil it for one , 


Cut some slices of bread free 
from crust, | 1) an 
inch thick, and two inches and a half squate; 
the tops thickly, spread a little mustard on them, and 


out and place them in a Dutch oven for four minutes to 
diysolve the cheese; serve very hot. 


main more 
should be well rinsed in runnin 
aftor removing from the acid.—(Heply to G. G.) 


tf };) For five persons take one pound 
Welsh Rarebit. cr'cheese; it should be ad 
cheese, as the flavour seems much strenger when it is 
heated. Grate and place it in a porcelain saucepan; 
add enough ale to moisten the cheese ; about five wine- 
glasses would be the proper proportion for a pound 
of it. Stir constantly until it is melted. Have 
five slices of toast on five plates, and cover each slice 
with the cheese. Thig should be sent to table the 
moment it. is done.—(Henly to D. E. RB.) 


Into a deep earthenware pic-dish put a 
Hot- Pot. layer of raw potatoes poled and sliced, 
next pen of béefsteak and kidney, then a layer of 
sliced onfons, repeating until the dish is nearly fall. 
Then cover with potatoes cut into halves only, and fill 
the dish with nice stock or gravy seasoned to tasto. 
Cover and bake in a moderate oven for two hours, 
when the cover should be removed for the potatoes to 


they gre covered with bits of butter. 
Pick and clean 


Haricot and Lentil Soup. haifa pound of 


lentils and soak over night, also soak half a pound of 
haricot beans (large size is best). 
beans, put on a pot with about five quarts of water; 
when boiling, put in three-quarters of 9 pound of 
mutton, then your prepared beaus and lentils, season- 
ing, including turnip, carrot, parsley, leek, with a little 
cannot be had use half a pound of 
onions; put in one hour after the matton ; if less mutton 
is wanted, put in a pennywortb of vermicelli. Boil 
from two and a half to three hours. 
; To prepare these, 
Black Currant Lozenyes. six two ounces of 
sugar Phila Te Ge of Laas currant ha which 
ma expr rom jam by passing it through 
bale sieve - lea ida 
tabl nf 
forty-five minutes. 
in layers about the eighth of an inch in thickness, and 
let these 
place, until the mixture is dry and hard; then take it 
off, keep it in a tin box with a sheet of paper between 
each layer, and stamp into sha 
lozenges-are ve table, an 
colds, and sore throats. 


If You are in Need of a Restorative 
you should try ‘‘ Coleman's Liebeg’s Extract of Meat 
and Malt Wine.” It is a compound of port, Liebig's 
extract of meat, and malt extract, articles of which 
the invigorating and restorative powers are too well 
known to need any Sager pret Evel ios blended 
in proper proportions, so skilfully that the i 
flavours of the extracts of meat and malt simply serve 
to give ery to that of the wine. Those 
who dislike the taste of 
extract will find this a very 
them. The restorative powers of 
spoken of in the al terms by the medical faculty. 
—(Reply to Bonnie. i 

Don't bathe in 


How to Have a Glear Skin. jaca water ; 


Next day skin the 


ry; when 


excellent for coughs, 


your face with a coarse towel, but treat it as 
would the finest precelain=pendly and delicately. 
m’t use a sponge or linen r 


instead a one. Don’t believe you can get rid of 
wrinkles filling in the crevices powder. 
Instead, give face a Ruasian bath every night— 
that is, to it with water so hot that you wonder 
how you can stand it, and then, a minute after, with 
cold ‘water, that will make it glow with warmth; dry 
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: FL cempie emg orig reserrolt for cook- 
0 ever w fresh mea‘ remain i 
monet aheccts tbe es 


. A soapy or greasy 
dishcloth should never be used for the purpose. 


Apple Charlotte Pudding. Get plain tin 


mould, either oval 
or round, put pieces of broken bread into clariticd 
butter, and line the mould completely, making onc 
piece overlap another so that there are no holes 
through which the pple can escape. Bake somo 
apples in a greased , Without water, till quite soft, 
beat to pulp. sweeten, and fill the mould. Cover the 
ee with a round of stale bread dipped in butter, 
ay 4 plate on the top, and bake in a good oven until 
the bread is brightly b . Turn on toa hot dish, aul 
serve hot with milk. Other fruits may be used instcal 
of apples for ee of this description, but it must be 
remembered that the pulp should bv stiff, not watery. 


. Remove spots from furni- 
A few Useful Hints. ture with paratia, 

Stove polish mixed with vinegar and a bit of snyar 
will shine eagier. The best way when hot grease 
has been spilled on the floor is to dash cold watcr over 
it, so as to harden it quickly, and prevent it strikiuy 
into the boards. Lamp oil well rubbed in will re- 
move the white spots on tables caused by hot plates. 
To preserve the elasticity of indiarubber, wash 
it five or six times a year with slightly alkaline water. 
If brooms aré dipped for a minute or two in a 
kettle of boiling suds once a week they will last much 
longer. It makes them tough, but pliable, and a 
carpet is not worn half so much by sweeping with a 
broom cared for in this manner. 


To Preserve Celery Through the Winter. 
Gathor the celery on a fine dry day before it is injured 
by the frost, cut off the leaves and the roots, and lay it 
in a dry, airy place for a few days till it is partialiy 
dried, and then remove it to a cool cellar, where it will 
be quite secure from the frost, and pack it up in saud, 
putting layers of celery and sand alternately. (levy 
Salad.—Take the inner and tenderest stalks of three 
heads of celery, cut them into strips an inch Icng, aud 
the thickness of young French beans. Rub the salail- 
bow] slightly with shalot. Mix the yolks of two bard- 
boiled eggs with three tablespoonfuls of salad oil, one 
of tarragon vinegar, a little flour of mustard, peppct 
and salt to taste. Add the celery to this sauce, turn it 
over well, and ish with the hard-boiled whitcs.— 
(Replies to C. D. and Bruno.) : 


The Medical Use of Hot Water. remedy of 


such general application, and none so easily obtain- 
able, as water, and yet nine persons in ten will pass it 
by in an emergency to seek for something of lcss 
efficacy. There are but few cases of illness where 
water should not occupy the highest place as 4 
remedial agent. A strip of flannel or a napkin wruny 
out of hot water and applied round the neck of a child 
that has croup will usually being relief in ten minute:. 
‘A towel folded several times and quickly wrung out of 
hot water and applied over the seat of the pain in 
toothache or neuralgia will generally afford prompt 
relief. This treatment in colic works like magic. I 
have known cases that have resisted other treatment 
for hours yield to this in‘ ten minutes. Thero 1 
nothing that will so promptly cut short congestion of 
us oy throat, or sheamatian as bol mp 
when app prom: an prougty eces 0 
cotton waste di Ta hot water and kept applied to 
sores and cuts, and ins is the treatment 
adopted in many hospitals. A sprained ankle has becn 
cured in an hour by sRowering it with hot water 
poured from a height of a few feet. Tepid water acts 
promptly as an emetic, and hot water taken freely half 
an hour before bed time is the best cathartic in the 
case of constipation, while it has a most soothing effect 
on the bowéls. This ate continued for a few 
months, with proper attention to diet, will alleviate 


many cases of dyspepsia. 
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Savesl caly o Uvdetwenk on toe ett ber ten att aE 
wip Uifter from rapture knew shout you, and could 


a 


send me another botile of your a ietawe me youre 

. Williams Is « platelayer on the L. and N. W. alesy wed ae rod 

° ° O n 
ty =. is forty-eight years of age, and happily realises 


Mr. JOYCE WRITES AN INQUIRER. 
44, Fangsett Road, Sheff F 
woe ar Bir. —Your letter haa been torwanded s me trom niue’ What 
about in J. erman's book true. 
without any fear, and never regret it as long as you live. sieieis ciincaged 
HENRY JOYCE. 


—— 
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to be able to report that the 
treatment is permanent. Were it 

ve to undergo at es as a member of 
the Fire Brigade, I certainly,would have felt it during the past two years; 
wot, hanks t9 your sitll, J been end am as robust and healthy as I 
le. For several years previous to taking your treatment, 

stile subject to the use of trusses, I was despondent, and most of the time 


A Remarkable Case.—His Statement. 
140, Whitechape] Road, E., London, February 23rd, 1890. 


J. A. Sherman, 64, Chancery Lane. 

Dear Sir,—I am to be able to add my testimony to the many others 
in acknow! of the gratitude I feel towards God and you for the 
benefit I have received under your skilful treatment of my ease. When I 
came to you I was in a dreadful state, being badly rmptured on both sides, 


psersble. The contrast between now and then is wonderful. I have answered more ial: 
from fering y the right side. Time and again during the t few years I 
rat feg ah ae tes Seat bes s an ibe day ettaln Freee N have had to crawl upstairs and throw myself on the floor, and there lie for 


hours doubled up like a hedgehog in dreadful agony, and frequently when 


totane 10 your aid. Wishing Pee eeaie, your teful , I was most needed in my business, that being a refreshment-house keeper, 
ELSON HOPE. which requires my personal attention,as we have hundreds to provide for daily. 

—_ = As I told you when ta; plied to you, I have been ruptured about thirty 
— x years, and of late years a terrible sufferer, both in mind and body. I 
Mr. JOHN MOLINEUX, saw my business falling off through my inability to attend to it properly; 

Nearly & yéars a cufferer from Rupture, writes :— but, what was worse, my dear wife was so much overtaxed with the 
business, her health was fast failing, and I saw nothing but ruin before me. 


6, Bracewell ela taped near Burnley, Lancashire, August 15th, 1889. 
J.A. Sherman, Chancery Lane, London. 

Dear Sir,—It affords me great pleasure to join the English testimonials in 
fasour of your for rupture. By reference to your case-book you 
wil see that I received your treatment on the 6th May last, for double 
mpture, and 1 am very happ: to say that I have never felt or seen any- 
thagof itsince. I know t. is something wonderful, considering my age, 
hich is forty-six last , and never knowing what it was to be any way 
else than ruptured on my left side, and over six years on my right, and con- 
sequently never was able to enjoy life before I received your aid. Without 
interruption, I have been able to follow my work ever since, for which I 
post sincerely you. Inccnclusion, I am glad to be able to recom- 
pend your treatment to anyone afflicted as I was.—Yours truly, 

JOHN MOLINEUX. 


THOMAS WILLIAMS writes :— 
Kinnerton Green, W., Broughton, Flintshire, April 28, 1890. 


Cc. H. HOPKIN. 


His Statement—Ruptured 19 Years. 
80, Mason Street, Hull, 21st March, 1890. 


J. A. Sherman, 64, Chancery Lane. 

Dear Sir,—It is nine months since I commenced your treatment for & 
right-sided Hernia or Rupture; and with implicitly following out your 
instructions with the use of your ingenious and safe appliance, an also 
pe per Curative Rapture Compound, under the Divine blessing, have, 
1 ly believe, worked a perfect cure. God reward you—I cannot. My 
rupture was caused by an injury I received while at school in 1870, an 
which, though small at first, was gradually and surely undermining m: 
constitution. Unless I was in absolute need, and even then, I don't 
I would accept of any amount to have to live in the state I was before I 


I had become 80 ned in my failare to get relief that I bad no faith 
in an advertised, until I hapeil saw the statements in the Christian 
Globe of Mr. James and Mr. Bu having been cured by your method. 
Then, and not till then, did I feel hopeful of finding relief; my wife also 
felt hopeful, and earnestly a: mg to go and see you. When Lapplied to 
you you showed me Mr. Budd's photograph, which I found my case much 
resembled, and from the day I took your treatment I began to improve ever. 
day, was soon enabled to give my business she attention it required, an 
now, to my astonishment, feel as though Iam wholly cured. The difference 
is so great that those who know me say I am a wonder. 

When one receives benetit in a matter like rupture, I think itis a duty 
to sufferers to make it publicly wn. Anyone interested can see me 
daily at my place of business aud judge for themselves. I will be glad to 
give any further information in to your treatment and the truth of 
what I have now written. I hope God may spare your life, that sufferin 
humanity may for years to come be blessed through the use of your skil 
in the treatment of this dreadful malady.—From your wen Bats 


saw the way into your office—a life-long ponents tome. I mast acknowledge 


patient, 
the great improvement in my general health since I was put =—- 


J. A. ae ee Chancery Lane don. 
Dear Sir,—You eee by your books that I took your treatment for 


ff of the efficacy C 


BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHIC LIKENESSES ° 2" Girsiniaan’ sis soit'"sas TS MSP BeaeEN A SMRMMAN, Hernia Specialist, co, cbtkwcuny 1 Bt 
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RE A A EI SE EET 
£50 FOR A FEW MINUTES’ WORK. 


WILL be given to the person sing ooecey the letter “A,” botls 
re) per gira and small, in the first five c of the book of Job 

ings of che peers an al references nut to be counted. Use ordinary Version, not 
the Revised Edition. If more than one counts correctly the £50 will be divided equally between 
them, Give the number in each Chapter, and total of all. 


BO HANDSOME PRESENTS 
Will be distributed amongst those who enter this Competition. We do not sa’ 
competitor will get one of these free gifts, but we shall give twenty-five to the Lad 
twenty-five to the Gentlemen. Kach person entering the above competition must make an 


EASY INDOOR WORK. OVER £3,000 HAS ALREADY BEEN PAID! 


PAIN'S GRAND. WEEKLY COMPETITIONS 


Easy Biblical Competitions? Easy Enough for Allft 
VENING WORK around the fire, which will be found both pleasant and instructive. All 
E Competitions close on Tuesday each week. 


Cash Prizes: £80, £20, £10, £5, £3, £2, 20 at £1 each, pei Tuesday, December 2nd, latest. Entrance 
pd 20 at 10/- each (£100 in all) to be paid in full certain, ee, 1s. P.O. or 1s. 1d. stamps, and 2d. stamps for printed 
watter how few entér the Competition, to those counting result. Other Rules and Conditions same as in “ F 
correctly the letter ““F” in the 24 chapters of pe peed besa except that Lists must be headed 
tua. Use the old authorised version Bible, and not “ £50 ‘B' Competition.” 
tevised. Count all the letters ther, both capital Cash Prizes: £30, £20, £10, £5, £3, £2, 20 at £1 each, 
d small, of all sizes. No mistaking rules, ag only and 20 at 10s. each (£100 in all), to be paid tn full, no 
ne letters in the actual words of verses to sae ¢ and matter how feo send, to those counting most carrectly the 
“headings of chapters or references. Simply count letter ‘‘G” in the 24 Chapters of Joshua.” This Com- 
letter “F" in the verses; thus it is a perfectly tition closes certain Tuesday, December 2nd. 
.fair, and easy working competition for all. AY sult to be posted, positively, Tuesday, December 9th, 
s given to. those who count most correctly; they latest. Entrance Fee, 2s., Postal Order or 2s. 1d. 
given for best work, not by chance. Simply get an stamps, and 2d. stamps for printed result. Other Rules 
inary sheet of writing paper, and write very, very and Conditions same as in we Hae Competition above, 
dainly, with or ink, on the top of the paper first except that Lists must be headed “£100 ‘G’ Com- 
words * £100 ‘F? ition,” your full name and tition.” : ; 
dress, and thee heal ss ou make in each of the P°e10,000 to be given away in Christmas Cards and 
chapters, and total of all. «Write on one side of your Presents. 20,000 of Pain’s annual 2/- boxes of 50 well- 
only. Enclose nothing but your list, 2/- Postal assorted choice *Xmas Cards now ready. One sent by 
et, or 2/1 stamps, entrance fee, and 2d. stamps for return post free to any address on receipt of 2/- Postal 
ll printed result in envelope, and post same as soon as Order or 2/1 stamps. Cards all by best makers. Hach 
sible, but not later than Monday, November 17th, as box contains 2 cards value 4d. each, 2 at 8d., 8 at 2d., 
mpetition closes certain Tuesday, Nov. 18th. Printed 20 at 1., 18 at 4d., 50 cards in all, as usually sold in the 
ult, containing Wimners’ fall names and addresses, single card way for 5/-. With each box is also resented 
d the correct number in each chapter, will be posted & good useful 1/- purse, also a ‘ Presentation Form ” to 
every competitor positively not later than Tuesday, enter, entirely free of charge (no entrance fee), one of 
mber 25th. come same day; thus you have Pain’s £100 Easy for All Letter Counting Competitions, 
y to wait a week to know the result after sending in of counting the letter “A” in the 13 Chapters of 
urwork. If entries permit, prizes are always largely increased “Hebrews.” First Prize, a Bell American Organ, value 
Pain's Competitions, but never decreased, no matter how 80 guineas, which has been | bere nats of the world-re- 
w may enter. If several send the correct numbers, nowned makers, “ The Bell American O: and Piano 
ws will be added - and ally divided Company, Limited,” of 58, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
where the grand instrument is now on view, and can be 


eve 
and 


The articles given, and the name and addresses of the receivers, will be published in the 
December issue of the Prise Herald. Send in your list, with application for Fesoant, enclosing 
P.O. for 1s. 6d., and three half-penny stamps for Prize Herald on or before Wednesday, Nov. 
%th, as the Competition closes next day, to 


W. PETERS, “ Herald’ Office, 17, Market Street, Kettering, Northamptonshire. 


£20 for 6d. ANGING,Crdssze a boctora rat 1 
EASY WORK FOR ALL. 


we Street, , 8.W., every Wednesday, 
at the ere mall Bex ph gee 
evening. Juvenile Classes Yor an 
We have alee), given away = [Calisthenics, 6.80 to 8 p.m.; fees 6s. Walts and 
over 00. Gusdrille Classes for Ladies and (Gentlemen, 
‘ to .m.; fees yr course of 12 Jessons. 
£2O willbe wiven to the person beanie At the Town Hall, Streatham, every Frids 
correctly the letter “8,” both ca) evening, Juvenile Class, 6 to 7.80 p.m.; 10, 
and small, in the firs; TWO Chapters of Bt. [Waits and Quadrille Class, 8 to 10 p.m.; 19/6 
Mark, headings of pee ee r course of 12 lessons, | Schools attended 
notes no cou ) 
eect chapter, and ot all Use the ordinary sidence, 117, Milkwood Road, Herne Hill, 8.5 
ible, not the Revised ion. more than 000 to be given away. Do not miss this 
gregonmcorrerun te 8 wil be eal | opp 
v7 
A Sterling SILVER WATCH will be given 
to the person send in the first correct list, 
alsoa SILVER WA for the neatest list. 
Send in your list as soon 96 you can, but not 
later than Wednesday, November 26th, as the 
couapetition ieee ce taltsponay.weampl fot 
Six Stamps, an 3 y 8 
result, which wil] be sent Becember 2nd, to- 
ther with fu: tieulars of our 
hristmas competition, which will exceed 
anything ever yet offered. Address— 


W. PETERS, “Herald” Office, 
17, Market Street, 
KETTERING, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


gppormeniy — MABYELLOUS OFPER.— 
‘e will forward to each reader of this paper, 
sending seven stamps, @ copy of “How to 
make & Fortune.” Any man, woman or child 
can ear from £1 to £100 in their leisure 
time, without any outlay whatever. This 
information is worth six times the price we 
ask. Hundreds have benefitted by it. Send 


ft ' tamps.— 
Address ~ Propelston, Universal Ciro 
Advertiser,” Newland, Hall. 


ECONOMIC 
FIRE OFFICE 


ongst those ing correct work. If no one counts Authorised Capital - - - 1,000,000 


‘tly, then’ prizes will ; t geen by anyone. Numerous other prizes to over £100 Subscri ital - - - 387, 
mine Only one eeson fect ie oe ae value.” ‘The entrance fee to this competition is reall ee —eees tpeed 
this competition, ‘without any help of any 2/-, but for the next seven days will be enclosed in < BB | HEAD OFFICE: 28, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C, 

d, and each to declare at the foot of their box of cards a coupon to enter this Competition entirely " Chairman: 

hres, that they’ have done the entire work alone. free, without payment of the entyance fee. Furthermore, | Twe £10, Four £8, Four 43, Five£9, Bight 41. | gusrson 8, Laorn, Eaq, (Director Lloyds 
: letter: W. t PAIN, “The Prizeries,” 389 on December 22nd, will be forwarded by rail to 100 pur- Given to most correct counters. Bank, Limited.) 
Molkantoss y : Street, chasers of one of these boxes, 25 Prime Turkeys, 25 | EASY TASK. Count number of selene 


treet, Folkestone, and 14, 6t. Michael's Street, pmall letter E's in VERSES ONLY of | MONSTER PRIZES#F!U 


kestone, Big Xmas Hampers, 25 Fat Ducks, and 25 Fat Fowls. | pyaim 119, Old Version Bible. ‘This amount ao 
Prizes £20, £10, £5, £8, £2, and 20 at 10s. each Get your Christmas Dinner for N: . Bend for a | given if $,000 competitors enter; more or lees | @6,368 value (63,247, east an #i:t't donk 


in pro} 


be in’s ‘Tur! -Biters” rth 

wt on to be paid in full, no ge how Mes << bes = Wert say Haetenp Ls aa in wT he Sees Tier divide, Bend with P.0. ls and | solve Hollowsy's t's. £8, for “solution, gift 
é coun’ ing mo th ¢ “ » in e 890. ddress : . . ’ ‘ 4 com) ’ lescribed. 
Chapters of “Daniel,” Competition closes 39, Queen Street, Folkestone, and 14, At; Michael's pheno ye t, Great Mi en, Bucks, 


b Tuesday, November 25th. Result to be posted fitrect. Folkestone. 


WHAT CAN WE TELL YOU?:| WS SHALLBRGLAD TO? 
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A LITTLE DaveHTER came to gladden the hearts of 


SERGEANT ann Mas. WM. KELLY, 
49, PEABODY’S BYILDINGS, 
G NOR ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W., 


will be divided‘among the first five applicante in’ 


from the Proprietors of “Pearson's Weekly ” 
account of the birth ofimiy daughter, which 
at, 9.80 on the morning of Thursday, 
1900. WM. KELLY. 
find cannot get Pearson's Weekly 
es your ober seat not get your 
where can get Peurson's Weekly? 
reason why every newsagent should not 
paper; most of them do. 
e wish that it were powible to do as you 
Surely, however, it must strike you that to 
uineness of the award, it isabsolutely im- 
the names of the happy couple should 


We are afraid pany peoge 
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craven indeed. d 
A Drsappoitep Compsritor.—We sympathise with 
your feelings, but you should not let your disappoint- 
ment induce you to stigmatise the Canvassing awards 
as ‘a swindle.” Do you really.think that, altogether 
apart from the moral supe the question, it would 
pey us to ee y eae male which ae 
e payment of only a couple of- 2 e 
that our innate honesty is ao a prevent 
possibility of such an occurrence ; but even if we 


were inclined to be so tricky- kind enou 
oa uae waald tee 
The fraud would bring’ ite y t, 


9 

envelope bears © on post-mark. Why not call 

at Teale ela mapen = and test the 

sage of award. We keep the coupons of 
‘ters, and they are always open to aa rbaig 

J. B.—Many thanks for the suggestion. Miners, how- 
ever, are subjected to such tremendous risks that we 
fear we cannot adopt it. 

E. -C.—We asked the opinions of readers as to the 
insertion of a serial tale some time ago, and received 
euch # great preponderance of replies to the 

ah) that we quite made up our mind not to 
one. 

J.C. B.—Your contention is a very just.one; but we 
beve in mind s special prize for readers, 

will be announced as soon as the present 
is settled. 


E. 8. C.—The paper with the smallest circulation in 


‘the world is one prepared exclusively for the perusal 
of the Emperor of Austria, of which but one copy 
is printed. 
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& 
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RRogt asks which article sold for a penny is the best 
value for that sum. You could hardly ex- 
nadie return any answer but one to such a query. 

, we feel bound to assert that this is 

value of any article adil. But, 
boasting aside, we really think it 

find better value. The 


cost: 
ating, with the attendent: opers- 
mpe siting, bind, and oning stirs 


BE aisles shy 


Om t. 
py ‘ re 


rs eae 


ane See 
ecg 


you should 

ues 

pade payable to you in the 

pos. reason against the system 

; by a 

@ put 

being shipped 

A know 
—lIndustrial——J. adopted, and 
AF. A—J. W. #. J.— Romanus——Llewellyn— le to read 
— 18 NOT IN j e think we are otaxing = os aire ey ta 
a should 

yal pany Ne arin yates rp al | Sng it ne in eet ca 
Most of us could find s good use for such asum. But carrying . Ifany of our redders have auything 


subject we shall be glai to 


houses. 
L. 8.—The origin of the phrase “ At sixes and seveus." 
eaning ‘‘at variance,” is probably traceable to the 
you mention cole - you write ay numersl* they - eee in 
. Ww. e . : until you come to six and seven, the former 
Please do not a cirale? though We do | of which goes above the others, and the latter below 
rivalry terest. | them: 


! 
& 
Ea 
i 
P 


gh Ui tongland ts the beet English spoken 
wha‘ is the nglish spokev ?" 
a great spread of education which has taken 


If an ediiog cannot pice his paper there, so far as 


, he does not deserve success ; dificult to name any 


which our language is most correctly spoken. \ 
authority on the question, Mr. Treuch,, iu bis 


— Your ¢ B.'s in- : " 

. : k called “E t and Present,” says: 
teresting letter on St. longs recalls to my mind | «There can be no doubt that the English languaxe 
an on ie ne by a clergy-| in the form which has been classical ever siuce the 
man whom I met on sing os 8 yde hinges ba: fourteenth century is the Janguage of the shires 
7. a had been t. Kilda, The porsecing on the os monastic regions of tle Fen- 
lie: lind .viaited [le frien Sho whetundier:. - land. laasical ‘English js ueither northern or 
schoolmaster rege he sod soutbern, but " The ries were, of 
amongst other questions Pe — “aoa course, in’ the earlier middle - the great centres 

Can an of you his “es anal . of education, and it is natural that the district where 
like ? held up his hand, and his descrip | they were most thickly oltistered should have been 
tion of that useful ‘quadruped was :—“ Please, sir, ®| the one in which (tho language attained its purest 


horve has four legs.” This was all the information 
forthcoming from him or any other boy in the school. 
There is not a — on the island, and as very 


form. You may therefore take it that our language 
as itis now most ken had its birth iu 
ees Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridge- 
e. 
—- je 
We find the space at disposul in this re for ansnerina 
queries insufficient, and will therefore y ladly reply by post to 


fac, mince coc a Wine ie eet as |e ee 
girls 00 seldom receive « thordy eas a | OUR TERMS FOR LITERARY WORK. 


We propose to pay for accepted original matter at the rule 
of Two Gutneas 4 CoLUMN, a rate higher, we believe, thau 
any in J eggs literature. Litteratewrs must please wuler- 
stand it te useless to send any but very high-class matter. 
We have an able permanent staff perfects capable of pro- 
ducing sufficient to meet requirements, but rather than depent 
solely upon conti ibis we shoukl like to receive assistance 

m smart ide contributors, So if any writer has an 
‘article or @ story of real and striking originality, let lin 

ise the fact that he can tfrn tt to more propitable 
account here than elsewhere. We do not reyuire any hasher- 
up matter, of the “ Queer Epitaphs” or “ Curious Wagers” 
style. To send anything of the kind would be unly to waste 
time and our own, 

Senders of MSS, should bear in mind the fact that 
though we endeavour to. insure the safe return of those 
which are unsuitable, and with which stamped envelopes ave 


- responsibility in this respect. 
Neither ‘can we undertake the custody of unsuitable MSS., 


Germany. . 
R. F, J.—About £150,000 « year is paid i ions to 
soldiers’ widows and gota Ee there Paired. 


and at the hidden from view, is the thinnest i m vill be 
of thin st fis. ~ onder why thai back a0 those with which stamped envelopes are not sen! will 
so icy cold, never 6 "8 : ae 
baa ielien spend whey wins end tnaing POSTAL RATES. 
anne on caught. Think for a moment of all that a ‘ad Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices. 
cold may-tead to, and you will to realise what a free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
death-trap is the vest. How is it that teilors have following rates, prepaid :— 
‘the'bed habit of making the backs of vests 
of such ey orca ? Can it be to spare the cloth One Year... 
and reduce tha cos}? Must our backs be exposed and Half Year... 
our lives re ah ake al tis wo bos ee Three Months 
or two? .. I would advise all who read this to line the ical sl epee a 
Sg al ee aE ae ewe is : Temple Chambers, ; 
on, qv promises @ severe ter.. a 
ie eirbann irate ieee se 
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FASHION FAVOURS LEEDS FABRICS, “ZENgieizesee:| | otveN Away = 


r ey caTEny, 
of MANUFACTURE. with every 6d. aN 18, BUTTLE oF f) RI OG FOOD 


| 5 TheNEW WINTER PATTERNS CRYSTAL PALACE JOHN BOND'S GOLD 
| are NOW READY, and will) [| MEDAL MARKING INK, = Te-ycois all others lor Infants & invalids. 
be forwarded Post Free on eens ne omnins ow Kandi - ~ 
, application. motu or tua Kalbe! Te “Excelsior 


M. Potver oon 


tether Medals SILVER WATCH, 19/- 
WONDEERETL. time 
keeper Viral Get 
Sint ondaecerey 


btuant ' 
Voto Watch SN 
plated, Ts. Mb Send for 
eur splendid new Cate 


pPERIOR Leeps FABRICS 2s 


ONE BOX OF CLARKE'S B 4! PILLS is 
eee tae 


For Ladies’ Dresses, Now the Prevailing Fashion. ee i cet ne ee 


tectro plate, 


¢ . u ' hie. 
es - and Winter Fashions are again in favourof Leeds Manufactures, and we have prepared : enitiec ectic u Fy eee cane SOMES ACE ca aa ieee aN Fas nd Oper 
ve oe and Designs in all Wool Pabries, ae de ene, ene fron men a aes Ae re a ue abe a a ee ' triaenyt ni Bie ‘ eovest in the World. 
Unobtainable Elsewhere. sent toany adlives for «stv ataups te the | md for he tee ae nS DAVIES & 
The LARGEST BTOCK in the Kingdom to select from, and CHEAPEST PRICES GUARANTEED. RARER: Che Viahe oln wud Middend: COUNTER | iy ya. Tuastel Stree. Larch gehen: 
sears. we have supplied the Wholesalo Houses with our Noted Fabrics, and we are now supplying them to LADIES TUE SOM BODY ULE aioe 
DIRECT, SAVING THEM the HEAYY intermediate PROFITS. 
Yelvexe: 3 Of OOF CE ae cee Dyed Serges, guaranteed Sun, Rain, and Salt Water Proof. MONEY. 
TLE SILKS, MANTLE PLUSHES 4 
: ; . : = vias : < 
SILK SEAL PLUSHES, 4s. 6d. per yard, 24 inches wide, to 11s. F YOU WANT A LOAN ON EASY TERMS, ie te 
| NGTH CUT. Carriage paid on parcels over £1 in value to any Rail 8 he K Jom. Ladies should , . { : ; ‘ . 
JN GP Meme Plate Addres-EDMONDSON'S ‘WAREHOUSE, LERNS, ond mention Pramove nrc | o ,trouble or delay, apply personally, or by letter, to Mr 


H. W. James, Temple Chambers, London, 1.C, 


RED NOSES. 


Barnes ne, Seconds 10d. per dozen, (Caused through impaired digestion.) All Business Men Bay ANTED—EVERY LADY to send for the WONDERFUL PARCEL containing 
CARRIAGE PAID. those who would wish to be relieved of this 1 Beautiful Lace Apron (special value), b Lace Han ckerchif, @ sards Nottingham 
m1 distressing and distiguring complaint should 5) TELEGRAPHIC lace. and 12 engravings, Carriage paid for 16. A Packet of Howls pro uted with every 

Aworiet Dishes, Jags, Teaware, &c. sendto Dr. HOWELL, 2.Upper Bedford Place, S E LL parcel.—W. COTTON, Lace Manufacturer, Weekday Cross, Notunenam 
‘ i 20, 80, 60, or 100 dozen Russell Square, London. W, who will CODE 
Peese : Mpegs a he guaranteeacureina few days. - per box. a eg oe 
. Quiekly eerrect all irregular 
eit sce for Shopkeepers, Hawkers, ; — £5, £22 £1, 158., eats move all obst 
pases . ¢ Lists of other Crates and £10 Cash Prizes, £10. 10s., 108., 58., Wonderful te : ran ‘ BH ot ipuchions 
Hampers. to those counting most correctly the letter"*R” ans roe eae, IHISE SSI OR. 


k P es rses only of wns fice five chapters of a i SyMptonis so 4 a oe ae i 

. ohn. Send 1s. postal order or 13 stamps, an 1 Ch { P k t 1 SUX Bones s nd. anc 

Eat le Wor 8 ottery, also stamped addressed envelope arerenalts j- Tis mas ac e ‘ - . 2s. Od. of 1 Chemists, or will 

LON STON STAF FO R D S H | R E Closes Nov. 10th, result posted Nov. loth. Tics 
Ulu in, . 


divide, Address all letters to Titosan Hani We will send Forty-eight Popular Songs, L : Ee eis, 
#oN, Oakshawhill, Paisley. Mentionthispane:. | one on a Sheet, tint paper, fucly printed 15 or 34 tans hy the maker, 


9 - 
Twenty Portraits of the world's Celebrities E. T. TOY/LE, Chemist, 
Letters Patent. Ask for (BELLHOUBSE’S) PATENT Twenty Pictorial Views of the most beautiful . NOTTINGHAM. 


scenes of the world, eaclyon a separate sbert, 
superbly engraved and elegantly printed. F. aoe 
Twenty-four new and curious samples. Twelve ‘ R BEWARE OF IMITATIONS ' 


wonderful puzzles. ‘The Magic Cards, The 
Anti-Rheumatic Young Conjuror, consisting of twelve amus- 


ud by O W E | ing tricks. How to Reveal a Person's Thoughts. 
The Shadow Pantomime, for Winter Even- 
x ings. A Splendid Compendium of Games, Important to Borrowers. 


No Bedroom or Bath-room should be without these | comprising Drauxht Hoard, Draughts, and 


be sentanvahere on recent of 


By 


Towels. Chess Men. Kace Game, with horses, com ADVANCES granted PRIVATELY, from 
+i ‘ - : lete, and Go Bang and several other amusing 
o Size about al by 45, No. nual. ai each, No, Quality, | Loney auateen opi mind Photograph. of £10 to £1,000, 
Ladies’ Combinations BA 15 - each, Bee ee a WW heLeL OAH UcKaatis to Ladies, Centlemen, and Traders generally, upon their NOTE OF HAND 
te etre Ae ge ees Be z Christmas Cards (alone worth One Shillinz:, | ALONE, nv Sl ol etd. Plant, Stock, &e., without removal 
: ES ee RGIS BREN recon yar wirottee Co together with one of our grand Illustrated | also upon Life Policies, Deeds, Reversions, &c., at FIVE PER CENT. For 
ees Hear yauantsiand Bingleta (Rnltied) ane Christmas Catalogues (forty pages), all sent, | ¢ ae articulars appl , to the actual lender, ‘ sc iaiis 
Write orc ireullars containing Cony ot Brees Opinions and carriage paid, on receipt of postal note for ul Pp pply . 
Pestumonials, and full particulars, to the One Shilling. Address, THE UNIVERSAL, 3 
wo. ANTI-RHEUMATIC COMPANY, 9, MARSDEN SQUARE, | SUPPLY COMPANY, 126, Clerkenwell Koad, Ble. A, EDWARDS, <6 & #1, Temple Chambers, 
Iepiteed Trade Mark, MANCHESTER. London, E.C. Temple Avenue, T.ondon, F.C. 


EGYPTIAN 


OLD & CARBON DIAMONDS. 


only perfect substitute yet invented. The new Gold and Diamonds are perfect in every reapect, imitating in 
ce let. Gold, and Diamonds of the first water. Having been tested, we are confident of their wear. y 
.| Waters, Acids, Alkali, Heat, &o. the Gold being one colour throughout, and beautifully finished. The 
eset by experienced setters, the lustre rendering them equal to the most expensive diamonds, 


—— 


Wedding Rings. Gents.’ single- 


Ladies 5-Stone Btone Lustrous 


rules Courf, 


Engraved Keeper, Equals 22ct., and {a Half-Hoop Dress- Brilllant Claw a Wy b 
beautifull hased rapa eo Very bandso: (our Most ah ionable ' P| ‘9 a 
unfully  ohas an appearance; ery handsome os ashiona’ } 
tcl well’ finished, snsware saris pur- specialits); mixed setting(The Jubilee). } i ar) pal) ay 
t salto one costing pose; will stand all stone wear No more £20 ones \ ' 
Ws. stamped 18et.; waters. Price frea guaranteed; equal required—tbis is as \ Vv 
detection defied, 1s. 6d, to one costing £6. good. Post free Pre ey, 
Pout free, 1s, 6d. Post free 1s. 6d. 1s. 6d. a 
And Health, again), crewns 
Gents.’ Massive 
Bloodstone Signet Ls o 
Ring. rosy @ eg, 
Really marvellous Z 


Pive-Stone Half- 
Hoop Ring, 8. 6s. 


Belling aabGuvande 4,2; Then BEECHAM’S PILLS, if 
With Polished Bi Oe 
Metal Top instead 


of Can a be rate. musf befall, 


‘ere yy: ruling [lealth, | 
will rule us all. 


ED 88. 6a, 
andsome Engage- 
ment Ring. 


Given Away, Given Away. 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER. 2/6 


+ — All Goods not 
000 WATCHES TO BE GIVER NOTICE. | 
AWAY,—In order to introduce our EGYPTIAN GOLD approved of will be exchanged. 
ge RELERY tothe BOL ge alt erent aon Postal Orders preferred. Send 
i , as sho - 

eee ae eae ot one of our GOLD CHAINS, for our handsome Illustrated 
which for wearand appearance equals eneopsting £10: Catalogue of Watches and 
We are dail ing hundreds of unsolici : iraes 
monials, Tatending purchasers should SEND AT Jewellery, post free 


c BI ONCE in order to secure this wonder Or = 
\S Bent, carriage paid, on receipt 0 3 : 
. Order or Starcps for 28. 9d. Two, post A READ THIS. 
be free, 6s. Sd. Locket or Seal 94, Edge Lane, Liverpool, 
aS 


Charm, 1s. extra. February 18th, 1888. 
MISS WOOD says: “ Kindly 
send me onc of your chains. I 
have seen onc, and also the 
Wateh sent with it. Lam high- 
ly pleased with them, as they 
far suipacs what 1 expected.” 


Nlustrated “<< Conn. 
Catalogue at ay at Post Free. 


P, GRAHAM & CO.. 277, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


All communications with reference to socal Crates be sent to Advertisement Department, ‘Pearson's Weekly,” Sell'e, 147 & 168, Fleet Street, honden Ea 
lishing and Editorial Offices:——Temple Chambers, London, 6.0, 
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PEARSON'S WHEKLY. 


FLESH -FORMING, 
STIMULATING, 


NUTRITIOUS. 


PRESERVES 


HEALTH 
STRENGTH, 


AND 


ENERGY. 


COLEMAN’S Liebig's Extrac 
of Meat and Malt WINE. 
STRENGTHENING. 
Strongly Recommended b 
., the Medical Faculty. 


COLEMAN’S Liebig’s Extract 
of Meat and Malt WINE. 


HEALTH RESTORING. 
Thousands of Testimonials 
from all parts. 


\ 

\ 
\ 

W 
\ 


| 
| 
| 
) 


A 

= —— : — = LZ tZ&z75#%4 

COLEMAN'S LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE. 
ONIALS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FROM MEDIOAL MEN, 


SSEESEEme-_-- 


oe: 
| OVER 2,000 TESTIM A 
t Important Unsolicited Testimonial from T. REGINALD JONBS, Bsa., M.R.O.8., L.L.M., K.0.0.P.L, &c., &o. se 
26, Lorne Road, and amilton , Birkenhead, September 21. '™ 
effects with m: ‘whom I always order it. In many 
and I never knew 


Gentlemen,— = 5 
I desire to to you how highly pleased I am with or tion of Meat and Wine. 1 have over and over again witnessed its 
cases it has acted like @ cbarm, and in a way that ordinary ine ( mean Wine without Meat) could not do. Not only so, but I use it seyse/f, 
tlemen, yours si T.R 
is a Delicious Beverage and Tonic made from Po 
a. Health-restoring : suitable for the Robust in Health, as as th 
64. each. Ask COLEMAN'S LIEBIG'’S EXTRACT. OF MEA' 
ip free by Rail, 80s. Address, COLE™ 


' it fail. —I remain, Gen' 
4 ' co a's 
: Pxtract of Malt; Nutritious, Stren ng, an 
tg, Wine Meroh and Patent Medicin Bottles, 2s. Od. and 4s. ab COLE Ss LIEBIGS F | OF 
. O Bost Tes. om recelD* tee by Grocers and C 


C.P.1., &e. 
io) 


Q gold by all Druggists, Wine More ants, 

if signature on the  @hould there be any Aificulty in obtaining the W' ho will forward sample; 

' Amited, t. George's, Norwich (London OM N le Proprietors of Osmason " the new mist 
a Weekly,” Sell’s, 167 & 168, Fleet Street, Londen, E.G 


ertising should be sent to Advertising Departments © fabri Fsbo 


All communications with reference to Adv: 
Publishing and Editorial Offices :-— 
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